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N ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 
APPLIED TO MINING AND THE ARTS,—The Pro- 
spectus for the Ensuing SESSION 1857-8 (containing information 
about the Lectures, Laboratories, Fees, &c.) is ready, and will be 
sent on application to TRENHAM REEKS, Esq., Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 
RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Director. 
"M‘HE SCHOOLS OF ART AND DRAW- 
ING at SOUTH KENSINGTON, and in the following 
Metropolitan Districts, will REOPEN on the Ist of OCTOBER. 
1, SPITALFIELDS—CRISPIN STREET, SPITALFIELDS. 
2, FINSBURY — WILLIAM STREET, WILMINGTON 
SQUARE. 
. SAINT THOMAS CHARTERHOUSE, GOSWELL STREET. 
ee SCHOOL, DEPTFORD 
0. 





os) 


Ri 3 
ST. MARTIN’S IN THE FIELDS—LONG ACRE. 
. LAMBETH—ST. MARY’S, PRINCES ROAD. 
. HAMPSTEAD—DISPENSARY BUILDING.—AND 
37, GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, for Female 
Students only. 
For Prospectuses, Terms, &c., apply at the Respective Schools. 
By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


aa 


N INERALOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence 
aCOURSE OF LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a view to 
facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and of the application of 
Mineral substances in the Arts. The Lectures will be illustrated 
by a Collection of 3000 specimens, and will begin onWEDNESDAY 
morning, October 7th, at Nine o’clock. They will be continued 
on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday, at the same hour. 
Fee £2 28. R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 











HEMISTRY.—Dr. Hormann, F.R.S., will 
commence a Course of Ninety Lectures on CHEMISTRY, 
on MONDAY, the 5th of October, at 10 o’Clock. Fee for the 
Course, £2. 
CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL LABORATORIES.— 
The Royal College of Chemistry (the Laboratory of the Goverr- 
ment School of Mines), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann and 
the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Perey, 
will re-open on MONDAY, the 5th of October. At both of thee 
laboratories there are three terms annually, of twelve wecks 
each. The Fee for working every day in the week is £10 per 


Pp ee Sag gore Stokes, F.R.S., will commence a course 
of Forty-eight Lectures on Physics, on MONDAY, the 5th of 
October, at 2e’Clock. Fee for the course, £2. ‘ . 
Yor Prospectuses apply at the School of Mines, Musvi «i 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street. . 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


BANE OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON.—Established a.p. 1844. 

Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
interest may be obtait.ed with perfect security. 

The interest is payable in January and July, either at the Head 
Gane London, or at the various Branches throughout the 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on ap- 
plication. 








Books, &c. 


ME: L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 

_ at his House, 125, Fleet Street, on THURSDAY, Oct. 1, 
Sone including Calvini Opera, 9 vols.; Illustrated London 
News from the commencement to the present time; a Series of 
the Atheneum; Lord Bacon’s Works, 5 vols. ; Retrospective Re- 
View, 16 vols. ; Gurwood's Wellington Dispatches, 14 vols. ; 
Hume 's Philosophical Works, 4 vols.; Hume, Smollett, and Adol- 
Haine England, 16 vols.; Johnson's Works, 12 v« Is.; Pope's 
Works, 9 vols.; Hone's Works, 4 vols. American Literature. A 
few Lots of Prints, Books in quires, &c. 


T= ECONOMICAL WONDERS OF THE 
r.—HANDEL’S MESSIAH, complete, Is. 4d.; Haydn’s 
Seasons, and the Creation, 2s. each; Hamilton's’ Modern Instruc- 
ween the Pianoforte, 155th edition, 4s; ditto for Singing, 5s. ; 
cane Dictionary of 3,500 Musical Terms, 52nd edition Is. ; and 
arke’s of the Rudi of Music, 47th edition, 1s. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, W.; and 
of all Musicsellers and Booksell 














HOULSTON AND WRIGHT beg to intimate 
ae that having been appointed Agents in England for Messrs. 
pe se and CO.’S BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, &c., they are now 
erp - on of nearly 170 kinds,in various 
itable for the Pocket, P Study, ranging i 
fiom On? Shilling to £2 _ et, Pew, or Study, ranging in price 
Phe ern bap ony has been prepared, of which the Trade 
Pply for distribution, on application i ’ 
Correspendente ee a pplica to their Town 


Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster Row, London. 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE HOLY BIBLE, 
‘or the POCKET, PEW, or STUDY, with nearly Sixt; 
ined References and various Readings. pve pen 4 
Binh ed by the Rey. ROBERT LEE, D.D., Regius Professor of 
ib ical Criticism, University of Edinburgh. 
hess yo 8 Bible is an immense improvement upon all that we 
pestis itherto been accustomed to; and must for many years to 
amt command an amount of attention and success which will 
The ene, him for his pains "—ConGrecaTionaL Putrir. 
binai edition of the Bible may be had in a great variety of 
ngs, at prices ranging from 2s. 6d. to 30s. each. 
London: Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh; Cowan and Co. 














NEW WORK ON BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
Now ready, ina neat pocket volume of 220 pages, price 5s. 


YNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 

Compiled from Professor HARVEY’S Phycologia ssritannica. 
Prerace—The Publisher of the “ Phycologia Britannica,” con- 
sidering that a re-issue of that work in acheaper and more com- 
pendious form would be acceptable to many collectors of British 
Seaweeds, has prepared in this volume an abstract of the Letter- 
press, accompanied by an Atlas of Figures copied on a reduced 
scale from the original Plates; and has requested me to state in 
this place that he has my sanction for doing so. To this I have 
readily consented, and have also looked over the sheets as they 
passed through the press, and suggested some verbal alterations. 
‘The Plates, as far as they have been finished, give fair represen- 
tations of the portions of the original figures copied; and shall 

continue to receive my attention as the publication progresses. 
Trin. Coll., Dublin, July 1, 1857. W.H.H. 


THE ATLAS. 
Now ready, (to be completed in Ten Monthly Parts) Part II., 
containing Eight Plates, 4to, price 6s. coloured, of the 


TLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 


Drawn from Professor HARVEY'S Phycologia Britannica. 

The object of this publication is to supply Seaweed coliectors, at 
the cost of Three Guineas, with a handsome volume, containing a 
characteristic figure, with dissections where needful, of every 
known species of Seaweed inhabiting the shores of the British 
Isles. 

The well-known figures, comprised in 360 Plates, of Dr. Har- 
vey's “‘ Phycologia Britannica,” will, in this work, be reproduced 
in such a manner as to give a faithful illustration of each species 
in 80 Plates, each plate, of larger size, containing from four to six 
figures, drawn on a reduced scale. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


MNHE AMUSING LIBRARY. Attractive and 
entertaining Works by Popular Authors. 
ABROAD AND AT HOME. By Miss PARDOE. 2s. 
ADVENTURES of JULES GERARD, the LION KILLER. 2s. 
ROMANTIC TALES OF GREAT MEN. 2s. 
TALES OF HUMOUR. 2s. 
AMUSING POETRY. Edited by SHIRLEY BROOKS. 2s, 
CONSCIENCE’S DEMON OF GOLD. 2s. (Just ready.) 
2s. 





A LION OF FLANDERS. 

= VEVA. 2s. 

= CURSE OF THE VILLAGE, &c. 2s, 

a MISER AND RICKETICKETACK. 28, 


os TALES OF FLANDERS. 2s. 

GRANTLEY MANOR. By Lady G. FULLERTON. 26. « 

THE BETROTHED. By MANZONE. 28a’ mY 

TALES OF FRANCE. 2s. 

TALES OF PARIS AND ITS STREETS. 2s. 

TALES OF THE NETHERLANDS. ls. 6d. 

MRS. S.C. HALL’S POPULAR TALES and SKETCHES. 2s. 

ROMANTIC TALES OF SPAIN. By CERVANTES, &c. 1s. 6d. 

"ALES OF THE CITY AND THE PLAIN. ls. 6d. 

SEA STORIES. 2s. 

“We have not seen for many a day books which so deeply 
interested us, and which are so much in advance of the ordinary 
boois provided for the rail or road.”"—Caurcuman’s CoMPaNion. 


William Lay, King William Street, Strand. 





BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
N ANTELL’S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY ; 


or, a Familiar Exposition of Geological 





Now ready, in 2 vos. price 21s. cloth. 


FOwARD PLUNKEIT; OR, ADRIFT IN 
. LIFE. A Novel. By KIMAHAN CORNWALLIS, author 
of ‘“‘ Yarra Yarra; or, the Wandeting Aborigine,” &c. 

London: Whittaker an Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





Second Edition (with a M@ of the County), price 5s. 


ERNY COMBES. A Ramble after Ferns 
in the Glens and Valleys ofDevonshire. By CHARLOTTE 
CHANTER. 8 coloured plates. 


Lovell Reeve, Henriett: Street, Covent Garden. 





Foolscap ‘vo, 2s. 6d. 


TREMARKS ON THE DIFFERENCES IN 
I SHAKSPEARE’S VERSIFICATION IN DIFFERENT 
PERIODS OF HIS LIFE. An¢ on the like Points of Difference 
in Poetry generally. 

London: John W. Parler and Son, West Strand. . 


POPULAR HISTOLY of the AQUARIUM 

OF MARINE AND FRESHWATER ANIMALS AND 

PLANTS. By GEORGE BRITTINGHAM SOWERBY, F.L.8. 

London: Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

A SELECTION of MODERN and AP- 

PROVED WORKS, for the Use of Schools, Colleges, and 
Private Tuition. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, London. 


THE LAZY TOUR OF TWO IDLE 

APPRENTICES in “ Household Words.” Conducted by 
CHARLES DICKENS. Commencing in No. 393, published on 
WEDNESDAY, September 30, and continued through the Four 
following Numbers. 











Just pudlished, gratis, 





On the Ist of October, Fourth Edition, revised aud enlarged, Two 
Volumes, Octavo, 34s., 0 
ECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE OF PHYSIC, delivered at King’s College, 
London. By THOMAS WATSON, M.D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 
London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





MEW SEKI £Y THE AUTHOR OF “ VANITY FAIR,” 
“ 1ME NEWCOMES,” &c. 
On the First of N ber will be published, price One Shilling, 
with Illustrations on Stel and Wood by the Author, No. I. of 
HE VIRGINIANS. By W. M. THackERayY. 
To be completed in Twenty-four Monthly Shilling Parts. 
London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 











On the Ist October, Part I. of 


TY HE GRASSES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. Described by C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. To be complete in 30 Parts, at 1s.; uniform 
with “The Ferns of Great Britain.” The Work will contain 
about 140 Coloured Plates. Prospectuses may be had through all 
Booksellers ; or of the Publisher, 





Seventh Edition, revised and augmented by T. RUPERT JONES, 
F.3.8. Complete in two vols. With coloured Geological Map 
ofEngland, plates, and upwards of 200 beautiful woodcuts. Vol. I. 
Pot 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

*.* This edition is entirely rewritten, and isin fact anew work. 
Tt comprises all the latest discoveries in Geology, and forms a 
popalar epitome of the principles and leading facts of the science. 

Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S HISTORICAL LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 


ESSE’S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 
ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN OF THE STUARTS, 
inclucing the PROTECTORATE. In 3 vols. with general Index, 
and Ilustrated with upwards of Forty Portraits engraved on 
steel. Vol. III. Post 8vo,extracloth. 5s. 

*.* Mr. Bohn having purchased the copyright of this interest- 
ing work (which was originally published at £2 16s. and hada 
large sale), now reproduces it, with the addition of upwards of 
forty portraits, for 15s., that is, 5s. per volume. 

Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


URTISS BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY.— 
Being Illustrations and Descriptions of the Genera of In- 
sects found in Great Britain and Ireland, containing coloured 
figures, from nature, of the most rare and besutiful species, and 
in many instances, of the plants upon which they are found. 
Commenced in 1824 and completed in 1840, in 193 numbers, 
forming 16 volumes, price £43 16s. Now offered to Subscribers, 
new and in the best condition, with 770 coloured plates, at £21. 
lic-issued also in Monthly Parts, price 3s. 6d. 
Vols. I. to V. of the Re-issue now ready, price 42s. each. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Now ready, 
LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
~ecently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 





and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


John FE. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. (S.) 


A CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 

PLANTS. The Plates selected from Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine. The Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Introduc~ 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Joun Cuartzes Lyons, 
100 coloured plates. 

“In the exquisite illustrations to this splendid volume, ful’ 
justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of plants." 
WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





4to cloth, price £5 5s. 





Cheap Edition, this day, price 2s. 6d. boards, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


ARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP, 
AND ALL THAT CAME OF IT. By F. E. SMEDLEY, 
Esq., Author of the “ Colville Family,” &. 


By the same Author— 


FRANK FAIRLEGH, 2s. 6d. boards, 3s. 6d, 


cloth. 


LEWIS ARUNDEL, 3s. boards, 4s. cloth. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


S OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 


Second Edition. Reduced 25 per cent. 


12 Volumes, 2754 Plates, £20, cloth boards. we 
a] 
ASRE PAIN, 





vi 
Flowering Plants (1576 Plates) £10 10s. cloth bs a & 


OWERBY’S FERNS of GR Ey. 
49 Plates, cloth boards, full eee 
l4s.; plain, 6s. With coloured frontisp' 
OWERBY’S FERN Ab 
boards, 31 Plates, full coloured, 18ev5 7 
RITISH POISONOUS 


JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boatda,~ 
Plates. Full coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. ~ 9 ~ 














John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, 
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REDUCTION OF POSTAGE ON LETTERS, 

&c. FOR BELGIUM.—A new Postal Convention having 
been made with Belgium, whichwill come into operation on the 
Ist October next, the following ateration in the Rates of Postage 
will take place on and from thatiate:— 


LETTERS. 

‘When prepaid, Letters will be:hargeable as follows :— 

Not exceeding half oz.,4d; aove half oz. and not exceeding 
one o2z., 8d.; above one oz. and not exceeding two ozs., Is. 4d.; 
above 2 oz. and not exceeding 3ozs., 2s.; and so on according to 
the scale for charging Inland Leters. 

‘When posted unpaid, letters vill be chargeable, on delivery, 
with double the above rates. 

The foregoing rates prise both the British and Belgian 
charges, and will be applicable :o Letters for Belgium, whether 
conveyed direct by Packet or byPrivate Ship. 

Letters for Belgium intendec to be forwarded in the Closed 
Mail, via France, must be expressy addressed “ via France,” or ‘‘ via 
Calais,’ and they will be chargeabb with the above rates, in addition 
to a French transit rate of 2d. perhalf ounce. 

In the case of Registered Lettes, the Postage must in all cases 
be paid in advance, and, in additbn, there must be paid the usual 
Registration fee of sixpence. 

The British postage on Letters for the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burgh, when specially addressec to be forwarded via Belgium, 
will be reduced to 6d. the half ource; 1s., above half an ounce and 
not exceeding 1 ounce, and so on; but this rate must be paid in 
advance, or the Letters cannot beforwarded. 

Letters from the United Kingom for any British Colony, or 
Foreign Country beyond sea aldressed via Belgium, will be 
liable toa British and Belgian rate combined of 7d. per half ounce ; 
which rate must be paid in advan:e, 


NEWSPAPERS AND OTHER PRINTED PAPERS. 

On the Ist October and thencefo:th, the entire postage, Rritish 
and Belgian, chargeable upon Newspapers and other Printed 
papers posted in the United Kingdan addressed to Belgium, must 
be paid in advance ; but no further charge of any kind will be 
levied as heretofore upon their delivery. 

The following will be the rates of Jostage :— 

For a Packet of British Newspavers, duly Registered at the 
General Post Office for transmission abroad.—Not exceeding four 
oz.,1d.: above four oz. and not excetding half a pound)2d.; above 
above half a pound and not exceeding one pound, 4d.; above one 
pound and not exceeding one and a half pound, 6d.; above one 
and a half pound and not exceeding 2 pounds, 8d. 

For a packet of printed papers other than such newspapers.— 
Not exceeding four oz. 3d.; above four oz. and not exceeding half 
a pound, 6d. ; above half a pound and notexceeding one pound, !.; 
above one pound and not exceeding one and a haif pound, Is. 6d.; 
above one and a half pound and not exceeding two pounds, 2s. ; 
and so on, adding 2d. or 6d., as the case may be, foreach additional 
half pound. 

Under the term “ printed papers ” are included periodical works 
other than registered newspapers, stitched or bound books, pam- 
phiets, sheets of music, I prosp 5 ts, 
and notices of every kind, whether printed, engraved, or litho- 
graphed. Most of these have not hitherto been transmissible ex- 
cept at the letter rate of postage. 

The following regulations must be strictly opserved :— 

1, Every packet must be sent without a cover, or in a cover 
open at the ends or sides. 

2. There must beno 











except pap other printed 
pers. 

3. There must be no other writing or marks than the name and 
address of the person to whom the papers are sent, nor anything 
upon the cover but such name and address, the printed title of the 
papers, and the printed name and address of the publisher or 
vendor who sends them. 

If any of the above regulations be disregarded, either the 
= will be detained or will be forwarded charged as unpaid 

etters. 

Newspapers for Belgium addressed to be forwarded via France 
will be liable to the same postage as those forwarded direct. 

Upon newspapers addressed to the Grand Duchy of Luxemburgh, 
and specially directed to be sent via Belgium, the British postage, 
at the rate of ld. for four ounces, must be paid in advance. 

By Command of the Postmaster-General, 
ROWLAND HILL, Secretary. 
General Post Office, September 23rd, 1857. 





$vo, cloth, price 15s. 


ESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET: 
The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS 
THOMSON, M.D.,Assistant-Surgeon, BengalArmy. With Tinted 
Lithographs and a Map by Arrowsmith. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


OPULAR GARDEN BOTANY; a Familiar 
Description of Plants suitable for Cultivation in Gardens. 
By AGNES CATLOW. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. _ 
Just publiched, in 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 


HE COMEDIES OF TERENCE, with 
English Notes, &c. By the Rev. E. ST. JOHN PARRY, 
M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


Also, Vol. I., in Svo, price 16s. cloth, 

THE TRAGEDIES of EURIPIDES, with 
an English Commentary, &c. By F.A.PALEY,M.A., Editor of 
“* ZEschylus,” Ovid's “ Fasti,” &c. 

And, in 8vo, price 14s. cloth, 
JUVENAL and PERSIUS, with an Eng- 


lish Commentary, &c. By the Rey. ARTHUR J. MACLEANE 
M.A., Editor of “ Horace,” &c. 


Previously published, 

AESCHYLUS. By F. A. Patzy, M.A. 18s. 

CICERO’S ORATIONS. By Grorce Lonc, 
M.A. Vol. I. 16s. 

CICERO’S ORATIONS. 
M.A. Vol. II. IMs. 

CICERO’S ORATIONS. 
M.A. Vol. III, 16s. 


HORACE. By the Rev. A. J. Mactzane, 
MA. 188. 


HERODOTUS. By the Rev. J. W. Buaxzs- 
2x, B.D. 2 vols. 82s. 


London; Whittaker and Go., and George Bell. 





By GEORGE Lone, 


By GxrorcE Lone, 








NEW VOLUME OF MR. MAURICE’S EXPOSITORY WORKS on 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 





This day, in crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. 
A Series of Lectures on Christian Ethics. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE. 








With 35 Coloured Plates, price £2 2s, 
THE 


BRITISH DESMIDIES. 


By JOHN RALFS, M.RCS. 
The Drawings by EDWARD JENNER, A.LS. 


Of this remarkable work, published in 1848 by private subscription, and which has been some time out of print, a parcel 
of thirteen copies has been discovered among the effects of the late Mr. Jenner, and may be had at the above price, 


NEW WORK BY SIR WILLIAM HOOKER. 








Published this day (to be continued Monthly), Parr II, containing Eight Plates, 4to, with Descriptive Text, 
price 10s., coloured, of 


FILICES EXOTICE ; 


OR, 
FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF EXOTIC FERNS, 
Particularly of such as are most deserding of Cultibation. 
By Sir WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, K.H., D.C.L,, F.BS. 


Director of the Roya. Gardens, Kew. 





Now ready, with Twenty Coloured Plates, price 10s. 6d. 


THE AQUARIUM OF MARINE AND FRESHWATER 
ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 
By GEORGE BRETTINSHAM SOWERBY, F.LS. 


Now ready, with a Map of tie County, a New Edition, price 5s. 


FERNY COMBES; 
A Ramble after Ferns 
IN THE GLENS AND VALLEYS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


By CHARLOTTE CHANTER. 
8 Coloured Plates. 


“This pleasing little volume deserves a place in the a ah of every one who wants to add a new charm toa 
ramble through the beautiful county of Devon.”—NortEs aND QUERIES. shi 4G : ‘ ee 
ae ills vee, containing om only a description cf Devonshire Ferns, with eight excellent illustrations, — 
as introduction to this more special matter, a charming sketch of an excursion through the finest and least known dis 
f Devon.” —LEADER. Far : ‘ 
: “N9 these wild scenes Mrs. Chanter introduces her readers with all the zeal of an_ enthusiastic admirer of N _ bem 
especially of those charming forms in which the vegetable world is so preeminent. Her book is not written to “i hi ; & 
a weary hour, but to be used on the spot; it is a field book of Devonshire botany; its pages have all the dash and eage 


verve of a Forbes. In a scramble after plants local difficulties are tossed aside; to rough it is the word, and the discovery . 


of a fern new to the travellers is ample compensation for fatigue and inconvenience, to say nothing of something like 
danger.”—GaRDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 





LONDON: LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





This Day is published, price One Shilling, 
THE 


UTILITY OF ANTIQUARIAN COLLECTIONS 


THROWING LIGHT ON THE PRE-HISTORIC ANNALS OF 
THE EUROPEAN NATIONS. 
AN ADDRESS 
DELIVERED TO THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 


By JOHN MITCHELL KEMBLE, AM. 





DUBLIN: HODGES, SMITH, AND CO, LONDON: LOVELL REEVE. 
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NEW AND RECENT WOnkKS. 








In 3 vols. 8vo, £2 2s. 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH RE- 
PUBLIC. <A History. By JOHN LOTHROP 
MOTLEY. 

“Tt is a work of real historical value, the result of accu- 
rate criticism, written in a liberal spirit, and from first to 
last deeply interesting.” —ATHEN ZUM. 

“Mr. Motley’s volumes will well repay perusal.”—Satvr- 
pay RevIEw. 

“This is an admirable book... ... The story is a novle 
one, and it is worthily treated.”—Datty Nrws. 


In 8vo, pp. 230, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
RELIGIOUS DUTY. By the Author 


of “ An Essay on Intuitive Morals.” 


In 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


AN ESSAY ON INTUITIVE 
MORALS, Part I—THEORY OF MORALS. 


NEW POEW BY COLBURN MAYNE, ESQ. 


THE LOST FRIEND: a Crimean 
MEMORY; and other Poems. By COLBURN MAYNE, 
Esq., Author of “ Madeline Clare,” &c. Post Svo, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


NEW POEM BY FELTHAM BURGHLEY. 


SIR EDWIN GILDEROY. A Ballad. 
By FELTHAM BURGHLEY, Author of “Sonnets.” 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT’S 
LETTERS TO A FEMALE FRIEND. A Complete 
Edition. Translated from the Second German Edition. 
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REVIEWS. 

The Garies and their Friends. By Frank J. 
Webb. With an Introductory Preface by 
Mrs. Harriet B. Stowe. Routledge & Co. 

Tue flourish of an ‘Introductory Preface’ 

on the title-page of this work may be appro- 

priately described by the venerable adage of 

“much cry and little wool.” The wool in 

this case is very small indeed. We have a 

few lines headed “From Lord Brougham,” 

who evidently never read the book, to inform 
us that Mrs. Stowe intended to write a pre- 

face, but was prevented from doing so hy a 

domestic afiliction ; and this apology for the 

absence of the preface is followed, or, strange 
to say, preceded, by the preface itself! It 
appears that Lord Brougham furnished the 
apology in July, and Mrs. Stowe supplied the 
preface in August, and Mr. Frank Webb, 
desirous of garnishing his volume with such 
illustrious names, “deemed it best,” as he tells 
us in a note, to retain both. The preface, 
spread over a page and a half, is of no con- 
ceivable value except to enable the author of 
the story to put Mrs. Stowe’s name on his 
title page. It tells us nothing that Mr. 

Webb could not have told with much better 

effect himself, beyond the fact that Mrs. 

Stowe considers the narrative true to the life 

it depicts, and thinks that, being the produc- 

tion of a young man of colour, it will help to 
solve the question as to the capability of the 
negro race for the cultivation of freedom, self- 
government, and progress. Of the fidelity of 
the story to the peculiar classes of American 


society it undertakes to portray, Mrs Stowe. 


is a competent judge ; but when she draws a 
general conclusion from a particular and ex- 
ceedingly exceptionable fact, we must take 
leave to set aside her authority. This is the 
kind of reasoning, wilfully perverse, if not 
stupidly ignorant, that has done so much mis- 
chief, in and out of America, to the cause of 
emancipation. Mr. Webb is a very remark- 
able specimen of a free coloured man, born and 
reared in the flourishing city of Philadelphia. 
He has written a buok, in some respects a 
clever book, and certainly, considering its 
origin and its subject, a curious book. The 
case is singular, almost as singular as that of 
Touissant L’Ouverture ; and if it prove any- 
thing at all in reference to the race of free 
negroes in the northern States, it proves that, 
whatever capacity they may possess, litera- 
ture is not one of the channels in which it 
works, 

The salient features of this coloured novel 
may be thus succinctly traced. Mr. Garie is 
a southern planter, living in luxury with a 
beautiful slave whom he purchased for two 
thousand dollars ten years before the story 
opens. He would willingly marry her, but 
such marriages are not permitted in the state 
of Georgia, and his children are consequently 
both slaves and illegitimate. Mrs. Garie, as 
the lady is called, feels this state of things so 
acutely, that one evening she draws his atten- 
tion to the possible fate of herself and her 
children in the event of his death, and pro- 
poses that they should all retire to a free 
country, “beautiful Italy,” or “France,” for 
“God knows,” says Mrs. Garie, “this is not a 
free country.” We will give the rest of this 
conversation in extenso as a characteristic 
sample of the book :— 

“Oh, you little traitor! How severely you 
talk, abusing your native land in such shocking 
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style, it’s really painful to hear you,’ said Mr. 
Garie in ajocular tone. 

““* Qh, love,’ rejoined she, ‘don’t joke, it’s nota 
subject for jesting. It is heavier upon my heart 
than you dream of. Wouldn’t you like to live in 
the free States? There is nothing particular to 
keep you here, and only think how much better it 
would be for the children: and Garie,’ she con- 
tinued in a lower tone, nestling close to him as she 
spoke, and drawing his head towards her, ‘I think 
I am going to—’and she whispered some words in 
his ear, and as she finished she shook her head, 
and her long curls fell down in clusters over her 
face. 

“Mr. Garie put the curls aside, and kissing her 
fondly, asked ‘How long have you known it, 
dear?’ 

‘* “Not long, not very long,’ she replied. ‘ And 
T have such a yearning that it should be born a 
free child. I do want that the first air it breathes 
should be that of freedom. It will kill me to have 
another child born here! its infant smiles would 
only be a reproach to me. Oh,’ continued she, 
in a tone of deep feeling, ‘it is a fearful thing to 
give birth to an inheritor of chains,’ and she shud- 
dered as she laid her head on her husband’s bosom.” 


The last reason assigned by the lady is deci- 
sive, and, after some deliberation, Mr. Garie 
resolves to emigrate to the north, finally 
settling upon Philadelphia as his location. 
Here we have acoloured gentleman of wealth, 
Mr. Walters, and the Ellises, a coloured 
family, through whose agency a suitable house 
is obtained. But the Garies are no sooner 
settled in a free state, than they experience 
evils tenfold more bitter and galling than 
those to which they had been subjected in a 
slave state. The white population regard the 
“drop of black blood” with so profound a 
feeling of abhorrence, that they will not even 
travel in a railway car with man, woman, or 
child who has the remotest taint of it; and 
as 10 social intercourse between the two races, 
the whites might be as easily persuaded to 
enter into social intercourse with snakes and 
bisons. The Garies are early made aware of 
their new position. Soon after their arrival, 
they are visited by a next door neighbour, 
Mrs. Stevens, the wife of an attorney. It is 
dusk, and the lamps are not lighted on the 
table. After a few commonplaces, the follow- 
ing scene takes place :— 

**¢ And how do you like your house?’ asked 
Mrs. Stevens ; ‘it is on the same plan as ours, and 
we find ours very convenient. They both formerly 
belonged to Walters; my husband purchased of 
him. Do you intend to buy ? 

“<¢Tt is very probable we shall, if we continue 
to like Philadelphia,’ answered Mr. Garie. 

**«T’m delighted to hear that,’ rejoined she— 
‘very glad indeed. It quite relieves my mind 
about one thing : ever since Mr. Stevens purchased 
our house we have been tormented with the suspi- 
cion that Walters would put a family of niggers in 
this ; and if there is one thing in this world I de- 
test more than another, it is coloured people, I 
think.’ 

“Mr. Garie here interrupted her by making 
some remark quite foreign to the subject, with the 
intention, no doubt, of drawing her off this topic. 
The attempt was, however, an utter failure, for she 
continued—‘ I think all those that are not slaves 
ought to be sent out of the country back to Africa, 
where they belong: they are, without exception, 
the most ignorant, idle, miserable set I ever saw.’ 

“¢T think,’ said Mr. Garie, ‘I can show you at 
least one exception, and that too without much 
trouble. Sarah,’ he cried, ‘ bring me a light.’ 

“¢¢ Qh,’ said Mrs. Stevens, ‘ I suppose you refer 
to Walters—it is true he is an exception ; but he 
is the only coloured person I ever saw that could 
make the least pretension to anything like refine- 
ment or respectability.’ 

«¢¢Let me show you another,’ said Mr. Garie, 
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as he took the lamp from the servant and placed it 
upon the table near his wife. 

‘* As the light fell on Ler face, their visitor saw 
that she belonged to the very class that she had 
been abusing in such unmeasured terms, and so 
petrified was she with confusion at the faux pas 
she had committed, that she was entirely unable to 
improvise the slightest apology. 

‘*Mrs. Garie, who had been reclining on the 
lounge, partially raised herself and gave Mrs. 
Stevens a withering look. ‘I presume, madam,’ 
said she, in a hurried and agitated tone, ‘ that you 
are very ignorant of the people upon whom you 
have just been heaping such unmerited abuse, and 
therefore I shall not think so hardly of you as I 
should, did I deem your language dictated by pure 
hatred ; but, be its origin what it may, it is quite 
evident that our farther acquaintance could .be 
productive of no pleasure to either of us—you will, 
therefore, permit me,’ continued she, rising with 
great dignity, ‘to wish you good evening ;’ and 
thus speaking, she left the room. 

‘* Mrs. Stevens was completely demolished by 
this unexpected dénouement of her long-meditated 
visit, and could only feebly remark to Mr. Garie 
that it was getting lave, and she would go; and 
rising, she suffered herself to be politely bowed out 
of the house. In her intense anxiety to relate to 
her husband the scene which had just occurred, she 
could not take time to go round and through the 
gate, but leaped lightly over the low fence that di- 
vided the gardens, and rushed precipitately into 
the presence of her husband.” 

Of course her husband, who is known in 
his profession as Slippery George, expresses 
the greatest indignation at the discovery, and 
measures are immediately concerted for 
making the Garies feel the degradation of 
Pariahs. One of the first evidences Mr. 
Garie receives of Philadelphian toleration 
and liberty, is in the refusal of a clergyman 
to solemnize a marriage between him and 
the mother of his two children. The pious 
clergyman looks upon such an union with 
horror ; and it is only by the aid of a sort of 
contraband priest, who seems ready to per- 
form any kind of good-natured function, that 
the marriage is at last accomplished. The 
next insult is the dismissal of his children 
from a school into which they had been ad- 
mitted on the supposition that they were 
whites. These, however, are very slight 
trials in comparison with what follows. The 
fastidious Mr. Stevens, who is a thorough- 
paced scoundrel, finds out that Mr. Garie is 
his uncle, and he resolves upon his destruc- 
tion for the purpose of seizing upon his pro- 
perty, the children having no legal title in the 
absence of a will. In the existing state of 
public opinion, and the usual lawlessness of 
American communities, there is no difficulty 
in effecting his ends. He employsa drunken 
Irishman, McCloskey, to organise a band of 
ruffians, who, assembling at night, attack 
and fire the houses in which blacks are known 
to reside. Ellis, one of the coloured friends 
of the Garies, attempts to make his escape 
through the mob to warn Mr. Garie of his 
danger. He isseen and pursued by the infuri- 
ated crowd. He takes refuge in an unfinished 
house, which stands alone ; but the yelling 
multitude are close upon him. Then ensues 
rather a striking incident, depicted with 
American force in the details :-— 

‘*Mr. Ellis mounted to the second story, fol- 
lowed by his pursuers; on he went, until he 
reached the attic, from which a ladder led to the 
roof. Ascending this, he drew it up after him, 
and found himself on the roof of a house that was 
entirely isolated. 

“The whole extent of the danger flashed upon 
him at once. Here he was completely hemmed in, 
without the smallest chance for escape. He ap- 
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proached the edge and looked over, but could dis- 
cover nothing near enough to reach by a leap. 

“¢T must sell my life dearly,’ he said. ‘God 
be my helper now—He 's all I have to rely upon.’ 
And as he spoke, the great drops of sweat fell from 
his forehead. Espying a sheet of lead upon the 
roof, he rolled it into a club of tolerable thickness, 
and waited the approack of his pursuers. 

‘« * He’s gone on the 100f,’ he heard one of them 
exclaim, ‘and pulled the ladder up after him.’ Just 
then, a head emerged from the trap-door, the 
owner of which, perceiving Mr. Ellis, set up a 
shout of triumph. 

“**We've got him! we’ve got him !—here he 
is!’ which cries were answered by the exultant 
voices of his comrades below. 

‘*An attempt was now made by one of them to 
gain the roof ; but he immediately received a blow 
from Mr. Ellis that knocked him senseless into the 
arms of his companions. Another attempted the 
same feat, and met a similar fate. 

‘*This caused a parley as to the best mode of 
proceeding, which resulted in the simultaneous ap- 
pearance of three of the rioters at the opening. 
Nothing daunted, Mr. Ellis attacked them with 
such fierceness and energy that they were forced to 
descend, muttering the direst curses. In a few 
moments another head appeared, at which Mr. 
Ellis aimed a blow of great force; and the club 
descended upon a hat placed upon a stick. Not 
meeting the resistance expected, it flew from his 
hand, and he was thrown forward, nearly falling 
down the doorway. 

** With a shout of triumph, they seized his arm, 
and held him firmly, until one or two of them 
mounted the roof. 

«Throw him over ! throw him over !’ exclaimed 
some of the fiercest of the crowd. One or two of 
the more merciful endeavoured to interfere against 
killing him outright; but the frenzy of the majo- 
rity triumphed; and they determined to cast him 
into the street below. 

“*Mr. Ellis clung to the chimney, shrieking— 
‘Save me! save me!—Help! help! Will no one 
save me!’ His cries were unheeded by the ruf- 
fians, and the people at the surrounding windows 
were unable to afford him any assistance, even if 
they were disposed to do so. 

“Despite his cries and resistance, they forced 
him to the edge of the roof; he clinging to them 
the while, and shrieking in agonized terror. Forc- 
ing off his hold, they thrust him forward and got him 
partially over the edge, where he clung calling fran- 
tically for aid. One of the villains, to make him 
loose his hold, struck on his fingers with the han- 
dle of a hatchet found on the roof; not succeeding 
in breaking his hold by these means, with an oath 
he struck with the blade, severing two of the 
fingers from one hand and deeply mangling the 
other. 


“ With a yell of agony, Mr. Ellis let go his hold, 
and fell upon a pile of rubbish below, whilst a cry 
of triumphant malignity went up from the crowd 


” 


on the roof. 


The rioters. now proceed to the house of 
Mr. Garie, who, having no means of defence, 
makes his wife and children fly through the 
garden, while he remains in the hall to cover 
their retreat. The mob burst in, and Garie 
is shot through the head. His wife and chil- 
dren have hidden themselves in the wood- 
house, and it is discovered the next morning 
that Mrs. Garie had expired in the course of 
the night, having given birth to a dead 
infant. 

Here are horrors enough for a Victoria 
melodrama ; but more and darker horrors 
are tocome. The children are taken under 
the charge of friends, and as Stevens comes 
into the whole property with a strong sus- 
picion upon him that he was concerned in 
Garie’s murder, he compromises the matter 
by making a small settlement upon the 
orphans. We now enter into a new phase of 
the history. The boy is brought up under a 





strict injunction never to reveal the race of 
which he comes, so that he may pass in 
society as a white. In due time he forms an 
attachment for a beautiful girl, and is on the 
eve of marriage, when his terrible secret is 
discovered. The result is inevitable; he is 
dismissed the house of his betrothed with 
ignominy, and dies of a broken heart. His 
sister is more fortunate. She has always 
avowed her birth, and, marrying one of her 
own colour, is happy. And now comes the 
doom of the villain of the piece. Stevens, 
broken down by drink and the terrors of con- 
science, and perpetually alarmed by the per- 
secutions of McCloskey, whose silence he is 
compelled to purchase by ruinous bribes, has 
become a ghastly wreck. The following ex- 
tract tells its own story. McCloskey has 
forced his way into the room where Lizzy 
Stevens is attending her father. Terrified 
lest she should jearn the object of McCloskey’s 
visit, the old man sends his daughter away. 
A violent altercation ensues, in which 
McCloskey demands a cheque for five thou- 
sand dollars, and swears he wont go away 
without it :— 

“During this conversation, Lizzie Stevens had 
been standing at the door, momentarily expecting 
arecall tothe apartment. She heard the low rumble 
of their voices, but could not distinguish words. 
At length, hearing McCloskey’s raised to a higher 
key, she could no longer restrain her impatience, 
and gently opening the door, looked into the room. 
Both their faces were turned in the opposite direc- 
tion, so that neither noticed the gentle intrusion of 
Lizzie, who, fearing to leave her father longer alone, 
ventured into the apartment. 

«You need not stand looking at me in that 
threatening manner. You may do as you please 
—go tell what you like; but remember, when I 


fall, so do you; I have not forgotten that affair in 5 


Philadelphia from which I saved you—don’t place 
me in a situation that will compel me to recur to it 
to your disadvantage.’ 

*¢¢ Ah, don’t trouble yerself about that, squire ; I 
don’t—that is entirely off my mind ; for now Whit- 
ticar is dead, where is yer witnesses ?’ 

“«< Whitticar dead!’ repeated Stevens. 

***¢ Yes; and what’s more, he’s buried—so he’s 
safe enough, squire ; and I shouldn’t be at all sur- 
prised if you’d be glad to have me gone too.’ 

‘*¢T would to God you had been, before I put 
myself in your power.’ 

‘¢©*Twas your own hastiness, When it came to 
the pinch, I wasn’t equal to the job, so ye couldn’t 
wait for another time, but out with yer pistol, and 
does it yerself.” The wretched man shuddered and 
covered his face, as McCloskey coolly recounted his 
murder of Mr. Garie, every word of which was too 
true to be denied. 

‘* «And haven’t I suffered,’ said he, shaking his 
bald head mournfully ; ‘haven’t I suffered—look 
at my grey hairs and half-palsied frame, decrepit 
before I’m old—sinking into the tomb with a weight 
of guilt and sin upon me that will crush me down 
to the lowest depth of hell, Think you,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘that because I am surrounded with all 
that money can buy, that I am happy, or ever 
shall be, with this secret gnawing at my heart ; 
every piece of gold I count out, I see his hands 
outstretched over it, and hear him whisper ‘ Mine!’ 
He gives me no peace night or day; he is always 
by me; I have no rest. And you must come, 
adding to my torture, and striving to tear from me 
that for which I bartered conscience, peace, soul, 
everything that would make life desirable. If 
there is mercy in you, leave me with what I give 
you, and come back no more. Life has so little 
to offer, that rather than bear this continued tor- 
ment and apprehension I daily suffer, I will cut 
my throat, ard then your game is over.’ 

** Lizzie Stevens stood rooted to the spot whilst 
her father made the confession that was wrung 
from him by the agony of the moment. 

‘© Well, well!’ said McCloskey, somewhat star- 








tled and alarmed at Stevens’s threat of self-destruc. 
tion—‘ well, I'll come down a thousand—make jt 
four.’ 

“*¢That I'll do,’ answered the old man, trem. 
blingly ; and reaching over, he drew towards him 
the cheque-book. After writing the order for the 
sum, he was placing it in the hand of McCloskey, 
when, hearing a faint moan, he looked towards 
the door, and saw his daughter fall fainting to the 
ground.” 


The sequel need not detain us. McCloskey, 
dying of brandy and typhus, deposes to the 
fact of the murder having been committed by 
Stevens, and restores a will made by Mr, 
Garie, bequeathing the whole of his property 
to his children. Finally, Stevens evades the 
gallows by breaking his neck in flying from 
the officers of justice. 

Of this story it may be said that, inferior 
to‘ Uncle Tom’ in interest of character and 
constructive skill, it conveys a more just and 
practical moral. It is different from all other 
slave stories in the ground it occupies, and 
the lesson it enforces. Other slave stories 
are addressed to the evils of American 
slavery ; this story is addressed to the most 
monstrous and glaring evil of American 
liberty. Other writers have depicted the 
vices of the slave states; Mr. Webb, with 
greater reason, and more likelihood of suc- 
cess, exposes the crying vice of the free states, 
Books like ‘Uncle Tom, striking at an in- 
stitution in which large rights of property 
are involved, and the social arrangements of 
whole communities are bound up, cannot, 
in the nature of things, reflect satisfactorily 
the complicated aspects of the subject, or 
conduct the judgment of the reader to sound 
conclusions. All that they can do is to ex- 
press a sentiment which, however noble and 
admirable in the abstract, may, nevertheless, 
lead to mischievous results when applied to 
existing circumstances in an irresponsible 
form. On the other hand, the treatment of 
the coloured population in the free states is 
precisely one of those questions which come 
legitimately within the province ‘of the 
novelist, because it is purely a question of 
usage and opinion. Here the writer of fiction 
may fairly hope to accomplish an actual good. 
He is dealing with elements which are con- 
stantly undergoing modifications from the 
action of reason, and the direct influence of 
advancing civilization; and if he possess 
literary power equal to the demands of his 
theme, he cannot fail to make an impression 
upon the society whose failings he rebukes. 

The effect Mr. Webb’s book will produce 
in America must depend chiefly upon the 
fidelity of its pictures; in England, upon the 
merit of the treatment. The pictures upon 
the main are, no doubt, faithful, and the in- 
consistent cruelty of the abolitionists towards 
the mixed people who are settled amongst 
them is rendered sufficiently revolting to 
awaken indignation. All this is exhibited 
with literal truthfulness, and made to look 
still more hideous in comparison with slavery 
itself, which the writer generally represents 
in a favourable light. But the portraiture 
will appear to English readers at once feeble 
and extravagant. The characters, oppressed 
with trivial details, and borne down by 
tedious conversations, become terribly dull 
and wearisome ; while the necessity of at- 
tracting attention to the social condition of 
the coloured race has led the author I 
sensibly to invest them with attributes which 
in Europe are found only in the most intel- 
lectual and refined classes. The family of 
the Ellises supply an example. They subsist 
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by their industry, the mother and daughters 
as needlewomen, and the father as a carpenter. 
Yet these people have their “family physi- 
cian,” who, when one of the children requires 
to have his arm set after a fall, calls in 
another physician “for a consultation ;” and 
while the boy is lying under the effects of the 
operation, “the knocker is tied up and the 
windows are darkened.” But these are 
merely the external signs of coloured gentility. 
The manners and conversation of these 
people suggest still more curious points for 
study. Sometimes, indeed, they are coarse 
and rude enough, but when occasion serves 
they can be as “elegant” and sentimental as 
any of the exquisite ladies or powdered 
beaux of the old Sir Charles Grandison 
school. This way of describing the emanci- 
ated coloured race may probably be referred 
to the fact that they are here described by 
one of themselves. To the writer all this 
finery of language and behaviour opens & 
kind of intellectual holiday, in which his 
~_ put on their bravest airs and gaudiest 
tinsel. 

There is not much art in the management 
of the action, which moves in separate slides 
rather than in a continuous panorama ; ana 
there are some instances of minor neglects o1 
inaccuracies that might have ‘been easily 
avoided. Thus, Mr. Stevens is in one place 
called Thomas and elsewhere George ; there 
is great confusion between the Mortons and 
the Thomases ; and at the beginning we are 
introduced to a free man of colour who had 
formerly been a slave, and who promises to 
become a prominent figure in the story, but 
who never appears again. To him may be 
applied the significant epitaph on the infant 
that died immediately after it was born :-— 


“Since so soon that I was done for, 
I wonder what 1 was begun for.” 


But the most conspicuous feature of the 
work, in a literary point of view, is that ver- 
nacular mode of expression which is now 
recognised as one of the salient characteristics 
of American style. A boy’s breakfast is thus 
described :-— 

“Charlie, to whom the long walk had given a 
good appetite, immediately sat down and ate a 
prodigious quantity of bread and butter, together 
with several slices of cold ham, washed down by 
two cups of tea, after which he rested his knife and 
fork, and informed Aunt Rachel that he had done.” 

There is nothing very remarkable in the 
breakfast itself; it is the description of the 
youthful glutton—the washing down the pro- 
digious meal, and the resting the knife and 
fork from their fatigue—that challenges admi- 
mation. This voracious young gentleman’s 
sister tells him that if he doesn’t keep his feet 
cleaner, he’ll have “Aunt Rach in his wool 
halfa-dozen times a day.” Mr. Stevens, 
hearing that his daughter had kissed a 
coloured child, exclaims, “ Faugh! you kissed 
anigger! I’m ashamed of you, you nasty little 
thing ; your mother ought to have taken a 
scrubbing brush and cleaned your mouth.” 
Mrs. Stevens one evening greeis the return 
of her husband with “I thought you was 
hever coming, I have been waiting tea until I 
amalmost starved.” Lord Cutanrun, an Eng- 

nobleman, is described as “travelling in 
America to give his estates in England an 
opportunity to recuperate ;” and it is related 
of another person that his nose was “so small 
and flat that, it would have been a prize to 
any editor living, as it would have been a 
physical impossibility to have pulled it, no 
matter what outrage he had committed.” 
The flat-nosed youth on one occasion “ tried 
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to blush, but being very dark complexioned, 
his efforts in that direction were not at all 
apparent, so he evidenced his confusion by 
cramming a whole short-cake into his mouth, 
and almost caused a stoppage in the tunnel.” 
Laughter with negroes is a convulsion, a phy- 
sical eccentricity that may help to account 
for the manner in which the people in this 
book laugh. Everybody, old and young, 
laughs with most perilous helplessness. We 
consider this peculiarity to be the distinguish- 
ing mark of the book, and will give two or 
three examples of it. Somebody says some- 
thing which will not strike anybody else to 
be funny, but it “was too much for Charlie, 
who shook all over with suppressed laughter ; 
nor was Miss Cass proof against the contagion, 
she was obliged to almost suffocate herself 
with her handkerchief to avoid a serious ex- 
plosion.” Another observation, not a bit 
more lively, takes such effect on a friend 
of Charlie’s, that he “was obliged to leave 
the apartment, to prevent a serious explosion 
of laughter, and after their visitors had de- 
parted he was found rolling about the floor 
in a tempest of mirth.” The same impres- 
sionable individual, recalling something that 
had formerly made him laugh, “was so over- 
come by the recollection that he was obliged 
to sit down upon a doorstep to recover him- 
self ;’ and Mr. Garie, hearing of a white 
young lady who had been escorted to church 
by a coloured gentleman, “indulged in 
another burst of laughter so side-shaking and 
merry, that the contagion spread even to the 
little girl in Mrs. Garie’s arms, who almost 
choked herself with the tea her mother was 
giving her, and who had to be hustled and 
shaken for some time before she could be 
brought round again.” 

Traits like these are not unimportant in 
such a work. They distinctly mark its origin, 


and testify to its authenticity ; and they con-: 


stitute a prominent part of its claim upon 
the attention of the English reader. ‘The 
dramatic power displayed in the story is not 
so vivid or intense as that of ‘ Uncle Tom, 
and the delineation of character is not so 
subtle. But it is truer in all essential par- 
ticulars to the instincts of African blood, and 
the habits of the mixed African race; and 
taking into account the circumstances under 
which it was produced, it is a much more re- 
markable book. 





The English and India, with Notes and Appen- 
dix of Documents, and Statistical Tables. 


By E. de Valbezen. (Les Anglais et 

V'Inde, &e.) Paris: Lévy. 
Tue Indian revolt affords an impressive lesson 
on the mutability of human affairs. It is 
scarcely four months since it occurred to 
some one that we were rapidly approaching 
the hundredth anniversary of the Battle of 
Plassy, and that the Englishman who gave 
us India still remained without a monument 
adequately expressive either of the national 
obligation or (let us say it with pride) of the 
national gratitude. The suggestion was can- 
vassed in high quarters, and sculptors were 
already beginning to consider whether, on an 
oceasion so special as that of paying honour 
to Clive, it might not be possible to invent 
something not altogether silly and unmeaning, 
when lo! the news came that the empire which 
he had founded was crumbling to pieces, that 
the forces on which it had relied for its support 
were banded forits destruction,and that fortune 
had unexpectedly put it into our power to erect 
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him the best of all memorials by showing 
that our councils were still actuated by his 
spirit, and that we thought no blood too dear, 
no treasure too precious, to give for the pre- 
servation of his conquests. An interval of 
gloomiest suspense succeeded, and it is not 
till quite recently that the hopeful have been 
enabled to feel as if their intrepidity were at 
length about to be justified, and the timorous 
to go about declaring that they always ex- 
pected things to turn out well. Foreigners 
begin to suspect that the notion of England’s 
decline belongs to that extensive family of 
thoughts whose paternity is claimed by wishes, 
and we hear less of M. Veuillot’s benevolent 
proposal that France shold save us Calcutta 
and Bombay for the consideration of Madras. 

May all the enemies of England be even 
as this gentle editor of the Univers! We 
are perhaps scarcely sufficiently grateful for 
the service he and political rowés like M. de 
Cassagnac render us by their abuse. Sup- 
posing (which is indeed highly improbable) 
that the lucubrations of these gentlemen ever 
reach posterity, they will of themselves be 
sufficient to show that the English of the 
nineteenth century were neither bigots nor 
slaves. But it would be far more unpardon- 
able to overlook the merits of the many excel- 
lent and able men who, both in France and 
Germany, have lifted up their voices in favour 
of the endangered cause of Eastern civiliza- 
tion, and in generous defence of the manner 
in which England has acquitted herself of her 
mighty trust. Foremost among all these we 
must place M. de Valbezen. The extreme 
significance of his book arises not mainly 
from its remarkable good sense and modera- 
tion of tone, nor from its being the result of 
long personal inquiry and observation, nor 
from the ample store of well-digested know- 
ledge it contains, but from its testimony being 
manifestly unpremeditated, untampered with, 
and secure from the possibility of collusion. 
This bulky volume is no bookselling specula- 
tion, got up in a hurry to supply an imme- 
diate demand on an unforeseen emergency. 
Its preparation has been the work of years, 
its publication at the present juncture is the 
result of accideut, and the mutiny, of which a 
dishonest writer might have made so much 
capital, is only alluded to that all pretensions 
to having foreseen it may be emphatically 
disclaimed. This being the case, its appear- 
ance is really providential. M. de Valbezen 
has done for us the very thing we wanted 
most of all, but which it was impossible we 
should do for ourselves, Our justification 
before Europe, to whom, as her chief repre- 
sentatives in the east, we undoubtedly owe an 
account of our stewardship, required the ap- 
pearance of an independent witness, the 
occasional freedom of whose censures should 
prove that we had not bought him, and the 
general fervency of whose approval that there 
was no reason why we should. We have him 
here, and have a right to require of our con- 
tinental friends that they will read his book, 
and then say whether, supposing every other 
vestige of our sway in India swept away to- 
morrow, we should be left quite without a 
testimony of our career of conquest having 
been a blessing to mankind. 

Under happier auspices, nothing could have 
pleased us more than to accompany M. de 
Valbezen throughout the whcle of his exten- 
sive survey, to join him in striking the 
balance of Anglo-Indian good and evil, to 
applaud the generous efforts made for the 
furtherance of Hindoo education, to lament 
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the silly fanaticism which has done its utmost 
to convert courts of justice into dens of deceit 
by abolishing the orly oaths considered bind- 
ing by the natives,to stand amazed at the 
progress of wealth aad commerce, and to bless 
the well-directed energy that, by pouring new 
streams into the dry canals of the Moguls, 
has placed millions cf human beings for ever 
beyond the reach of ‘amine. But the present 
is no time for such contemplations. Every- 
thing else looks pale beside the flames of 
Delhi and Cawnpore, and nothing Indian that 
does not relate to the occasion or the suppres- 
sion of the revolt is likely to possess at pre- 
sent much attraction for Englishmen. Let 
us then accompany M. de Valbezen into a 
sepoy encampment, as it was before the 
deluge :— 

**The external appearance of the sepoy leaves 
little to desire, but the first glance shows how little 
his uniform avails to inspire him with a feeling of 
dignity. Nothing in his countenance recalls the 
martial air of the French, or the manly bearing of 
the English soldier. A servile spirit of humility 
pierces through his uniform ; give him a steady 
look, and it is a hundred to one that he will imme- 
diately return you a military salute, or present 
arms if he carries a musket. In truth, the sepoy 
has lost nothing of his native habits. To prove 
this, let us enter the tents of an infantry com- 
pany just come from the interior with a convoy of 
treasure, and encamped on the glacis of Fort 
William, Calcutta. 

‘‘The camp is formed of three large tents, the 
approach is guarded by a single sentry, dressed in 
red, and carrying a musket; the soldiers have 
taken off their uniforms and assumed the Indian 
costume in all its simplicity, the best clad having 
nothing more than a shirt. And what extraordinary 
head dresses! here is a man with his head com- 
pletely shaved, there another with plaits six feet 
long, there a Sikh whose hair is gathered up and 
knotted like that of a Chinese lady. The native 
officers are distinguished by a necklace of gilt 
wooden balls. Still there is perfect tranquillity, 
profound order. Every one cooks his little meal 
in his little pot, by his little fire, or else is cleans- 
ing himself or his arms. The hand of ages, the 
civilizing influence of military discipline. have 
glided over the immutable nature of the Indian 
like oil over marble. Three strokes of a wand, 
two words, and these half-naked savages, the 
musket in their hands, and the red uniform on 
their backs, will present very excellent specimens 
of the Honourable Company’s troops ; neverthe- 
less, their instincts and their habits will be the 
same as those of the men who, two thousand years 
ago, contended under the standard of Porus against 
the warriors of Alexander.” 

Our readers will have remarked how com- 
pletely this description of the lounging un- 
soldierly habits of the Bengal troops off duty 
bears out the complaints of General Jacob. 
We would fain hope that the day of such 
derelictions of discipline is gone by for ever, 
but the whole description shows the vanity 
of expecting to Europeanize the sepoy. His 
type of character has a place in the designs 
of Providence as well as our own, and it is idle 
to imagine that the one will be obliterated 
for the accommodation of the other. The re- 
semblance between particular tribes of men 
and particular tribes of animals has fre- 
quently been remarked, and we hazard no 
merely fanciful analogy in describing the 
disposition of the Hindoo as essentially feline. 
We may trace the resemblance in his activity, 
his neatness, his timidity, his gentleness of 
manner, his suppleness of body and mind, his 
habitual temperance, but avidity for blood 
and plunder when they are to be had, his 
apparent submissiveness but real indocility. 
The moral is that we cannot hope to make 


him one of ourselves, and must be satisfied 
with rendering him tame and contented. 
And truly, when we consider the excess 
natural to such a character as his under ex- 
citement, along with the undoubted fact that 
every mutineer fights with a halter round 
his neck, and knows it, we feel more sur- 
prise at the moderation of Azimghur and 
Moradabad, than at the atrocities of Delhi 
and Cawnpore. 

Our author’s account of the European offi- 
cers in the Company’s army is anything but 
satisfactory. Their studies, such as they are, 
are, according to him, mainly directed to 
Oriental languages, native jurisprudence, &c., 
and with the exception of the artillery and 
engineers, who receive their training at 
Sandhurst, few have any right to be con- 
sidered masters of their profession. As fast 
as any one shows himself possessed of any 
remarkable aptitude, he is infallibly trans- 
ferred to the staff or entrusted with a civil 
employment, and the delicate task of com- 
manding natives is left to mediocrity and in- 
competence. This appears to have been the 
great cardinal sin of our military adminis- 
tration, but it is far from being the only one, 
and perhaps nothing short of the present out- 
break would have convinced us of the extent 
to which reform is needful. Who, for ex- 
ample, could possibly have imagined the 
Bengal military authorities so insane as to 
prohibit the soldier’s direct communication 
with his officer, thus preventing all feelings 
of interest on the one hand, or attachment 
on the other? We are not ambitious of 
adding to the hundreds of suggestions 
with which the press is already teeming, 
and shall only venture to hint that the 
manner in which remedies are applied is 
scarcely second in importance to their being 
adopted at all. To intrust their execution to 
such a body as the Supreme Council, would 
be to insure their total nullification. We 
need a man at once soldier and statesman, 
such a one as Lawrence was, such as Jacob 
and Edwardes are. Fertility in such charac- 
ters has ever been the glory of our Indian 
service. Let the task of re-organization be 
entrusted to some of them, and we may in 
time come to look upon the mutiny as a 
happy event. 

We are, indeed, already experiencing one 
of the incidental advantages that usually 
arise out of calamities, in the powerful im- 
petus given to the military spirit at home. 
We shall await with much interest the result 
of the recruiting experiment now being made 
at Sheffield, and feel sufficient sympathy with 
the independent aspirants for military dis- 
tinction whose letters crowd the morning 
journals, to trust that some means may be 
found of gratifying their honourable ardour 
without entailing subsequent disappointment. 
For a word of caution will not be out of 
place. It is abundantly clear that the 
writers’ aim is the ultimate attainment of 
commissions, and where, it may be asked, are 
commissions to be found? ‘Three or four 
thousand young men of good education (and 
it will serve no purpose to raise fewer) will 
not like either to remain privates all their 
lives, or to be dismissed at the end of two or 
three years no better off than when they 
entered the service. The most obvious sug- 


gestion seems that of a free corps whose 
officers shall rise from its own ranks, and 
even in this case it would be necessary to 
offer such a rate of pay as, compared with 





that accorded to other regiments, could not 
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but appear highly invidious. We confess we 
expect more from the efforts of the recruiting 
sergeant, especially if backed, as they as. 
suredly ought to be, by the immediate en. 
bodiment of all the militia regiments, and q 
very considerable increase of bounty-money, 

There is nothing in this volume to counte. 
nance or controvert the prevalent belief that 
the present outbreak has been brought about 
by Mahometan intrigue. Should this prove 
to be, the case, the insurrection will be 
divested of much of its startling and mysteri- 
ous character. There is, of course, nothing 
more astonishing in the Mahometans en: 
deavouring to drive us out of India, than in 
our doing the same by any foreign nation 
that might happen to obtain a footing in 
England ; and, when we consider the shame. 
fu! state of disorganization into which we 
had allowed our native troops to fall, we 
can affect no surprise at their schemes having 
met with a certain success. In this ease the 
imminent peril of our empire unquestion- 
ably dates from the annexation of Oude, a 
step whose merits this is not the place to 
discuss ; nor is there, indeed, any necessity, 
seeing that our tacit acquiescence in Lord 
Dalhousie’s measure has made us all par- 
takers in his responsibility. Nor do we 
attach the slightest weight to the charges 
made in some quarters against the mission- 
aries. These good people are earnest to dis- 
claim having given any occasion for the 
revolt, and we verily believe them. It is 
not the mentai calibre that expatiates in mis- 
sionary reports and halfpenny magazines on 
“the interesting conversion of Bujugree Rao, 
x chockabadar,” and “ the affecting death of 
Emily Bates, a Sunday scholar, aged five 
years and two months,” that will do our 
Indian empire any harm—or any good either. 
We are not insensible to our duties in this 
matter, and we heartily despise the cant that 
would sbutile away responsibility by talking 
of “reserving our efforts for our own poor,’ 
as though our Indian subjects belonged to 
somebody else. But, even if our missionaries 
were men of greater talent than they are, 
they have gone the wrong way to work. 
Why should the Hindoo abandon his vener- 
able religion at the call of a white speaking 
bad Hindustani, any more than an English- 
man should do the same to gratify a black 
speaking bad English? Mere theological 
arguments will not do; the Brahmin creed 
must be shown to be practically deficient in 
some point or other. This may be done by 
attacking it in its weakness and its strength 
—the institution of caste. Follow Sakhya 
Muni, the great founder of Buddhism, who 
actually did convert Hindoos by millions and 
tens of millions. Prove to the Sudra that he 
has been kept down for Brahmin benefit, and 
he will lose all relish for Brahmin doctrine. 
At present the insignificance of our missions 
can neither excite apprehension nor justify 
encouragement. 

We shall conelude with the passage in 
which the sensible man who has seen India 
rebukes the prejudice and ill-will of many 
foolish men who have not, by the following 
fine testimony to the qualities of the Indian 
Civil Service :— 

‘*We do not mean to constitute ourselves the 
blind apologists of the civilians in the employ of 
the East India Company. That their education 
might be improved is what we do not doubt, and 
it may be allowed without difficulty that some of 
them have given sad examples of corruption and 
incapacity, and that others have affected all the 





extravagant airs of the Great Mogul, We only 
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assert that, taken in a body, they are equal to 
their mission; that the destiny of an aboriginal 

pulation was never in the hands of more in- 
corruptible magistrates, disinterested collectors, or 
independent judges ; that in a word the vast majo- 
rity of the Indian Civil Service worthily represent 
a nation in the van of European civilization.” 





The Squire of Beechwood: a True Tale. 
By * Scrutator.” Hurst and Blackett. 
Ture is a class of novels which it is ex- 
tremely difficult to deal with. A lady or 
gentleman has got an idea into his or her 
head, and, without the slightest knowledge 
of the rules of art, writes a story which has 
neither beginning, nor middle, nor end. 
Characters are introduced and disappear for 
no discoverable purpose. Incidents occur 
and lead to nothing; and the catastrophe 
oozes out in driblets long before the author 
has made up his mind to finish the book. 
Like a beginner at chess, he has no fixed 
His game consists of 
desultory attempts to take a knight here or 
a bishop there. All the highly flavoured 
materials which a writer of judgment would 
introduce with the greatest caution, are 
thrown in with a lavish hand, as the tyro 
will sacrifice a queen to take a pawn. 
Tadies are, in every chapter, in danger of 
drowning or murder, and “waur than 
murder,” as the waiting maid in ‘ Old Mor- 
tality’ says; and the hero isas surely at hand 
to protect or rescue them. The Deus ex 
machind, unlike the god of Epicurus, is 
never idle. Andwhen the hero and heroine, 
after having been dragged through the usual 
amount of calamities, and after having been 
guilty of the usual number of provoking 
wrong-headednesses, are finally dismissed, 
there is no reason why the story should leave 
off at that particular point, rather than any 
other. Yet there may be some good scenes, 
and even some good characters, and much 
good sense in the book. ‘The raw materials 
of a novel may be there, and might have 
been worked up by an experienced writer 
intoa good story. The art to arrange and 
connect and finish is what is wanting. What 
is the critic to do? He eannot say that the 
novel is good; and yet it may not be worse 
than many which have passed current with 
the frequenters of the circulating libraries. 
Of this class is ‘ The Squire of Beechwood.’ 
The author, in a dedication addressed to the 
Duke of Beaufort, says that he “ would much 
rather handle the horn than the pen,” and 
that he was “born and bred a true son of 
Nimrod.” We can quite believe him. He 
has the faults and the excellences of his class, 
the manly bonhommie and contempt for 
effeminacy, or anything mean and cowardly, 
together with a sort of infantine simplicity in 
all matters of sentiment, which is observable 
in rough natures, such as those of sailors and 
fox-hunters. In the present case there is 
added to this a strong religious feeling, which 
is also characteristic of the same class, but it 
never borders on cant. It is like Sir Roger 
de Coveriey’s respect for the Church service, 
and all the decorums of religion, very differ- 
ent from the devout slang of a snivelling hypo- 
crite. The writer’s fault consists simply in 
this, that he does not know how to write a 
novel, one of the most difficult feats within 
the circle of literature, and second only to 
that of writing an epic poem or a tragedy. 
The first two volumes are occupied with 
the loves and quarrels of the hero, Harry 
Howard, the Squire of Beechwood, and the 





heroine, Mary Maitland. Harry Howard is 
a strange combination, and we must say we 
never met a specimen of the genus homo who 
at all resembled him. He is a daring rider 
to hounds, and even keeps a pack; he goes to 
balls and dances beautifully, and frequents 
London and Bath in the season; and yet he 
is the most pure-minded and angelic of men. 
Here is his own account of himself :— 

«©¢ Women have a right to follow the bent of 
their own inclinations,’ said Harry. ‘I judge 
them not harshly, as you suppose, but this is my 
determination ; since, with all the passions and 
licence accorded to men generally, my lips have 
never pressed any of womankind, so shall the lips 
of her I marry never have been pressed by man.’”’ 

Such being the hero’s disposition, though 
there is no reason why the young people 
should not be married, the happy event is in- 
definitely postponed, and the lady in danger 
of being carried off before his face by a dozen 
whiskered dragoons. The gentleman has no 
particular desire that the relationship between 
him and his chosen should be ofa more tender 
description than that which subsists between 
brother and sister. He shall speak for him- 
self. His father says :— 

‘*¢ Well, Harry, 1 don’t doubt either you or 
her ; and if you really are in love with her, it can’t 
be helped now ; but you cannot marry yet.’ 

‘*<«'Phat, my dear father, I don’t care about, nor 
she either.’ 

«Don’t she, by Jove, Harry ?—Then she must 
be something out of the common run of women. 
That's a copy of her countenance, I suspect, for I 
never knew one yet who did not long to have a 
husband.’ 

“¢Then, father, I have found her at last; she 
does not wish to be married at all, but suggests 
we should live as brother and sister.’ ”’ 

Really, when your fox-hunter “goes in” 
for being refined and high-minded, there is 
no coming upto him. He is quite angelic. 

Well, Mary Maitland is trotted out at the 
Bath balls, and her angelic lover breaks off 
the engagement as often as she dances two 
sets with the same oflicer ; until at length, by 
the help of friends and four or five rescues 
from watery graves or ruflians, they are 
married at the beginning of the third volume. 
The description of the ceremony and the 
sequel is highly illustrative of our fox-hunter’s 
extreme sensitiveness and delicacy ; and hav- 
ing begun to marry people, the author gets 
into a perfect frenzy for matrimony. In 
the two or three succeeding chapters the 
thread of the story is severed, to admit the 
introduction of a whole host of matrimonial 
alliances. Harry Howard and Mary Mait- 
land are the model marriers ; the rest are all 
types of the majority who tread the broad 
way that leads to conjugal misery. 

But we have not done with Harry Howard 
yet. He takes one of the farms on his estate 
into his own hands, and becomes the best 
farmer inthe county. He keeps the hounds in 
first-rate style. He gets a ball-room built for 
the ladies. In short, he is the best and most 
popular fellow in the country. But atlengtha 
rascally cousin, who has been his rival from 
the first, and who has married badly, and been 
cheated by his wife, who runs away from him, 
borrows money from Harry, who is obliged to 
mortgage his estate to pay it. He gets into the 
hands of knavish lawyers, and is ruined, and 
sent to gaol. Apropos of this, the latter part 
of the book is devoted to showing, what we 
believe to be perfectly true, that the landed 
interest is robbed by lawyers, and held down 
by the laws which require one process for 





the transfer of real, and another, and infinitely 





more complicated and expensive one, for that 
of personal property. We cannot vouch for 
our author’s accuracy in legal matters, but if 
his facts be at all near the truth, he certainly 
makes out a good case against the law and its 
professors. 

We have often wondered why it is that 
when a fox-hunter sits down to write, he is 
generally the most moral and religious of 
men. e have observed it in Nimrod’s 
sketches, and we find our present author 
opening on the same scent whenever he has 
an opportunity. He looks up to an orthodox 
clergyman of the old school, and lets the 
reader know that, in his opinion, a clergyman 
may shoot or fish, but ought not to be a pro- 
fessed sportsman. Again, there is no harm in 
a quadrille, but the fox-hunter’s ideas of 
propriety are outraged by a waltz. Those 
who “enter the church” because they have 
the prospect of a family living, are condemned. 
Elopements are declared never to end well. 
These, and many other points of morality and 
cases of conscience, are discussed and solved 
with the utmost gravity, and the most sincere 
desire to instruct and improve the reader. 

The book is amusing if taken, not as a work 
of art, to which it has no pretensions, but as 
a curious picture of a class of humorists who 
are gradually passing away. We fear that in 
the next generation we shall in vain look for 
a man impressed with the belief that fox- 
hunting is the foundation, not only of 
health and manly courage, but of religion 
and moral virtue. 














Inscription of Tiglath Pileser I., King of 
Assyria, B.C. 1150, as Translated by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, Fox Talbot, Esq., Dr. 
Hincks, and Dr. Oppert. Published by 
the Royal Asiatic Society. J. W. Parker 
and Son. 

Sivce the time when Young and Champollion 

first deciphered the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 

no philological question has excited greater 
interest than the interpretation of the cunei- 
form writing of the East. A remarkable 
demonstration of this successful achievement 
has now been published to the world, Those 
who have attended to the recent progress of 

Assyrian exploration are aware that many 

valuable monumental records have been ob- 

tained, and that translations of the inscrip- 
tions have been made by Oriental scholars. 

The lectures of Sir Henry Rawlinson at the 

3ritish Association, before the University of 

Oxford,and on other occasions, have awakened 
a wider curiosity, and diffused much popular 
information on this subject. There still 
lingered, however, among the learned a cer- 
tain amount of scepticism as to the certainty 
of the system of interpretation. For ex- 
ample, each cuneiform group represents a 
syllable, but not always the same syllable, 
sometimes’ one, and sometimes another. 
Hence, it has been said the door is open to 
all manner of uncertainty, and the ancient 
Assyrians themselves never could have 
agreed as to the meaning of a kind of writing 
liable to many fallacies and varieties of in- 
terpretation. Experience shows that the 
uncertainty is less than might be anticipated. 
Many of the cuneiform groups have only one 
value, and others have always the same value 
in the same word or phrase, so that the re- 
maining difficulties are greatly lessened in 
number. But the objections of sceptics are 
conclusively silenced by the literary experi- 
mentum crucis, the result of which we have 
before us. 
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The cylinder of Tiglath Pileser, as our 
readers probably know, is one of the most 
remarkable of these remains of Assyrian 
antiquity. The story of its discovery has 
been widely told by Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
and a new interest is now added to this valu- 
able treasure of our great national museum. 
When the announcement was made that Sir 
Henry Rawlinson irtended to publish trans- 
lations of the inscrip:ions, of portions of which 
lithographs had already been made, it 
occurred to Mr. Fox Talbot that if several 
versions were independently made, and sub- 
sequently compared, the truth of the system 
of interpretation would be thoroughly tested. 
If other scholars waited till Sir Henry 
Rawlinson’s version appeared, and then said 
they concurred with it, there would not be 
the fair amount of cumulative evidence, but 
those who before doubted would attribute 
the concurrence parily to the great and 
deserved influence of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 
authority. Acting on this idea, Mr. Talbot 
made a translation of such portions of the 
lithograph inscriptions zs had been forwarded 
to him, the whole being transcribed into 
Roman characters, with a literal version 
opposite each line. Mr. Talbot’s proposal 
was sent to the Royal Asiatic Society last 
March, along with his translation in a sealed 
packet, which he requested might not be 
opened until after the publication of the 
volume of lithographs of the British Museum. 
Upon the receipt of this communication, it 
was resolved by the Council of the Society to 
carry into effect Mr. Talbot’s suggestions. 
A request was made to Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
Dr. Hincks, and Dr. Oppert, then in London, 
to faveur the Society with translations of the 
same inscription, to be sent in like manner, 
under a sealed cover, with a view to their 
being simultaneously opened and compared 
by a Committee formed for the purpose of 
their examination. These gentlemen having 
assented to the proposal, the Council of the 
Asiatic Society appointed the following 
to examine and report on the translations— 
Dr. Milman, Dr. Whewell, Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, Mr. Grote, the Rev. W. Cureton, 
and Professor H. H. Wilson. Sir Henry 
Rawlinson favoured this Committee with a 
translation of the whole inscription previously 
sent by Mr. Talbot. Dr. Hincks and Dr. 
Oppert sent portions only of the whole 
record, but fully enough for the objects of 
comparison. Dr. Oppert’s version was made 
not from the lithograph, but from a copy of the 
cylinder already in his possession. He gave 
his translation in English, instead of in 
French, which would have been more literal. 
However, the result was most satisfactory. 
On the sealed packets being opened, the coin- 
cidence in the translations was striking, both 
as to the general sense and verbal rendering. 
The three English versions having been read 
passage by passage this resemblance was 
throughout apparent :— 

‘‘By all the translators the inscriptions were 
understood to relate to King Tiglath Pileser, to 
his campaigns, building and consecration of tem- 
ples, and other royal acts; campaigns against 
nations bearing names mostly analogous to those 
known from the sacred writings, and from other 
ancient authorities ; temples to deities with appel- 
lations bearing the same resemblance to those found 
in other quarters. There was a constant recur- 
rence of these words, names, and titles, yet a suffi- 
cient variety of words to test, to a certain degree, 
the extent of the knowledge claimed by the trans- 
lators of the sound of the words, and of the lan- 
guage to which the words are supposed to belong.” 





This report was signed by Dean Milman 
and Mr. Grote. Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson 
gave a more detailed analysis of his examina- 
tion of the versions, his general conclusion 
being that the“resemblance (very often exactly 
the same, word for word) is so great as to 
render it unreasonable to suppose the inter- 
pretation could be arbitrary or based on un- 
certain grounds,” and that “the similarity is 
quite equal to what it would be in the transla- 
tion of an ordinary historical inscription 
written in Egyptian hieroglyphics made by the 
same number of persons, who, as in this case, 
gave it quite independently of, and without any 
communication with, each other.” The justice 
of these remarks will be admitted on the in- 
spection of a specimen portion of the record 
in the four separate versions :— 

** Rawlinson. 

* At this time the temple of Anu and Vul, the 
great gods, my lords, which, in former times, 
Shansi-Vul, high-priest of Ashur, son of Ismi 
Dagan, high-priest of Ashur, had founded, having 
lasted for 641 years, it fell into ruin. Ashur- 
dapur-Il, king of Assyria, son of Barzan-pala-kura, 
king of Assyria, took down this temple, and did 
not rebuild it. For sixty years the foundations of 
it were not laid, 

“ Talbot. 

‘<The temple of Anu and Yem, the great gods, 
my lords, which in former days Shemsi-Yem, su- 
preme lord of Assyria, son of Ishmi-Dagon, supreme 
lord of Assyria likewise, 641 years ago had con- 
structed, that temple had fallen to decay. And 
Ashur-dabalan, king of Assyria, son of Ninev-bal- 
ushat, king of Assyria likewise, destroyed that 
temple and rebuilt it not. During sixty years its 
foundations were not 

“© Hincks. 

“At that time the house of Anu and Iv, the 
the great gods, my lords, which in former days 
Samsi-Iv, champion of Assur, son of Ismi-Dagan, 
champion of Assur, and so forth, built; for 641 
years it went on decaying. Assur-dayan, king of 
Assyria, son of Ninip-pal-igri, king of Assyria, and 
so forth, threw down that house and did not rebuild 
it. For a period of sixty years its foundations 
were not laid. 

‘* Oppert. 

‘‘Then the house of Anu and Ao, the great 
gods, my lords, formerly Shamshi-Ao, sovereign of 
Assyria, son of Ismi-Dagan, sovereign of Assyria, 
buili it ; 641 years elapsed in the cycles of time, 
then Assur-dayan, king of Assyria, son of Ninip- 
pallu-kin, destroyed this same temple: he did not 
fear to deface the names (?); but its foundations 
were not attacked.” 

We might select many passages singularly 
coincident even in verbal details, but the speci- 
men above quoted must remove every doubt as 
to the right interpretation of these most an- 
cient of records being discovered. The diffe- 
rences in particular passages, and the blanks 
and queries at places of unusual difficulty, con- 
firm our confidence in the general truth of the 
system. So great an amount of agreement 
demonstrates that the translation was made 
on a sound principle and not on a vague 
hypothesis, while the variations indicate the 
independent judgment of each translator. 





A Portion of the Journal kept by Thomas 
Raikes, Esq., from 1831 to 1847. Vols. III. 
and IV. Longman and Co. 

[Second Notice] : 

Mr. RarxkeEs’s observations on the character 

and tendency of Louis Philippe’s policy occur 

repeatedly and forcibly throughout the fourth 
volume of his diary, which is brought down 
to within ten months of the abdication of the 

“citizen king.” The sagacity of these re- 

marks gives great weight to the opinion of 





the writer on other political questions, ag 
well as to his estimate of the public character 
of individuals. The sketch, therefore, intro. 
duced in the early part of this volume, of the 
policy and views of M. Thiers, though now 
no longer interesting, will be a contribution of 
some value to contemporary history. At p. 37 
Mr. Raikes relates a conversation with a M. 
Fagel, who recited what had passed between 
himself and Thiers the night but one before, 
ina private interview. The accountis highly 
characteristic and instructive, but the mys- 
tery as to why it was that the confidants of 
prime ministers unbosomed themselves to 
the author remains unexplained. The fol- 
lowing story possesses a nearer interest to 
English readers :— 

“The Duke of Sussex claims from the Whig 
Ministry the public acknowledgment of his mar- 
riage with Lady Cecilia Underwood, and an ad- 
dition of 6,000/. a-year to his income. This is 
the explanation on the occasion of Prince Albert's 
precedence: they first applied to the Duke of 
Sussex for his acquiescence, which he most 
violently refused. They then went to the Duke of 
Cambridge with the same request, to which he 
made less difficulty ; saying, that he wished to 
promote harmony in the family ; and as it could 
‘not prevent him from being the son of his father, 
if the Duke of Sussex consented, he should not 
object. Lord Melbourne then returned to the 
latter, saying that the Duke of Cambridge had 
agreed at once; upon which Sussex, finding that 
he should lose all the merit of the concession, 
went straight to the Queen, and professed to be 
the first to meet her wishes ; but stipulating also, 
that he expected a great favour for himself in re- 
turn, This now proves to have been his object in 
view.” 

The account of the murder of Lord William 
Russell, and of Madame Lafarge’s trial, is 
given with a shrewdness of observation 
which well bears the test of time ; but along 
with this clearness of vision we are surprised 
to find the author recording the marvels of 
second sight, the prophecies of Nostradamus, 
and a cabalistic calculation made out of the 
numbers of the years in which certain events 
happened, with some sort of half belief. The 


prevalent weaknesses of the age and rank in. 


which the writer lived are more distinctly 
laid bare in this journal than he had himself 
any idea of. The following, however, is a 
direct exhibition of a character and a, state of 
manners that have passed away :— 

“The late Duke of Queensbury, whom I re- 
member in my early days,—called old Q.,—was of 
the same school as the Marshal Duc de Richelieu 
in France, and as greata profligate. He lived at 
the bow-winduw house in Piccadilly, where he 


was latterly always seen, looking at the people. 


who passed by ; a groom on horseback, known as 
Jack Radford, always stood under the window, 
to carry about his messages to any one whom he 
remarked in the street. He kept a physician in 
the house, and to ensure attention to his health, 
his terms were that he should have so-much per 
day while he lived, but nota shilling at his death. 
When he drove out, he was always alone in a 
dark green vis-a-vis, with long-tailed black horses ; 
and during winter, with a muff, two servants be- 
hind in undress, and his groom following the car- 
riage, to execute his commissions. He was a little 
sharp-looking man, very irritable, and swore like 
ten thousand troopers: enormously rich and 
selfish.” 

As a contrast to the above, we might ex- 
tract from a later portion of the book a flat- 
tering, but not overdrawn sketch of the cha- 
racter of the late Mr. Raikes’s. This passage, 
however, is not Lord Holland own compost- 
tion; indeed it is tolerably clear, from the 
remarks that follow, that the writer of the 
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diary did not possess the warmth of feeling 
that could have produced such an eulogy as 
that which he here cites as the work of a 
friend. 

The following anecdotes stand together as 
we quote them :— 

“Sheridan, talking of metaphors in debate as 
of good effect, related once an instance in the 
Irish House of Commons, where Sir Boyle Roche, 
attacking another member for some delinquency, 
said, ‘There he stands, Mr. Speaker, like a croco- 
dile, with his hands in his pockets, shedding 
false tears.” The whole House was convulsed 
with laughter. 

“Yesterday I was talking to Scrope Davies on 
the application of prophecy, and particularly of 
the Revelations, to the present events in Syria and 
the Holy Land ; when he said that he once made 
some reference of the same nature to Dr. Herbert 
Marsh, at Cambridge, who immediately replied, 
‘Stop, Sir; no one should dare to approach that 
subject without awe, without preparation by 
fasting and prayer.’” 

The ceremonies attending the deposition of 
the remains of Napoleon in the Invalides 
were witnessed by the author :— 

“ At ten o’clock we went with Lord and Lady 
Granville to Lord Seaford’s, who has a house in the 
Champs Elysées, from whence we had a full view 
of this interesting and really solemn scene, though 
there was an evident intention to give it more of a 
triumphant than of a funereal air. There was a 
long cavalcade of troops of all arms, followed by 
a few mourning coaches ; and after those the led 
charger covered with a black veil of crape, em- 
broidered with bees. The immense funereal car 
conveying the body was carved with figures sup- 
porting a canopy, and richly gilt ; it was drawn by 
sixteen black horses, four abreast, covered with 
rich housings of cloth of gold, and led by grooms 
in the Emperor’s livery, green and gold. The 
pall was held by Marshal Reggio, Marshal Molitor, 
Admiral Roussin, and General Bertrand. Then 
came the Prince de Joinville with a body of sea- 
men belonging to the Belle Poule, who had made 
the voyage to St. Helena, followed by grenadiers 
of the Old Guard, Mamelukes, &c.; and after the 
car, a detachment of eighty-six non-commissioned 
officers of the different regiments of cavalry, each 
carrying an Imperial standard, inscribed with the 
name of a department. Pots of fire were placed 
at intervals on each side of the avenue, the cold 
being intense ; notwithstanding which throngs of 
people clambering on to the trees and posts lined 
the road. It was really a grand sight, and such, 
if we consider all the circumstances, as never was 
seen before, or can be seen again. 

‘‘For myself, an unconcerned spectator, when 
the car appeared followed by the eagles veiled with 
crape, I felt the effect indescribable. The extra- 
ordinary career of the man,—the pilgrimage to his 
tomb at St. Helena,—the restoration of his corpse 
who for twenty-five years had been proscribed and 
nominally forgotten, to the scene of past power, 
past achievements, and never to be past fame,— 
rushed upon the mind at once, with a force for 
which I was quite unprepared. The lady who 
sate next to me, Madame Paul de la Roche, the 
daughter of Horace Vernet, who had naturally 
been brought up in a feeling of adoration for the 
Emperor, sobbed and trembled with emotion; 
unlike a ci-devant sommité of the Empire, who, 
being asked if she had found herself much affected, 
answered, ‘ Oh, j'ai ew bien froid.’ The scene at 
the débarcadére at Courbevoie, it is said, was 
singularly striking. When the coffin was borne 
from the steamer to be placed on the funeral car, 
the old Marshal Soult, who was waiting on the 
shore, prostrated himself before it, and burst into 
a flood of tears.” 

_ The Comte de Montrond figures frequently 
in these pages :— 

“ Montrond is very angry at my having censured 
the revolution of July in my book upon France, 
and cries it down everywhere ; but even his sulki- 
ness is amusing. When Harriet said to him, ‘II 


paroit que vous ménagez peu l’ouvrage de mon 
pere,’ he answered, ‘ Vous étes le seul ouvrage de 
votre pére que j'aime.’ This answer is very charac- 
teristic of the neatness of his turn of wit.” 


Of English state affairs we find the follow- 
ing under date October, 1841 :— 

“T am glad to learn from the best authority that 
Sir R. Peel begins to feel that he is gradually gain- 
ing influence with the Queen ; and her manner is 
certainly become far more gracious towards him, 
than could have been expected from the untoward 
circumstances under which he has been presented 
to her notice. He describes her as endowed with 
considerable abilities, and not only in a wonderful 
manner become conversant with State affairs, but 
also as taking an all-absorbing interest in them. 
When a messenger’s box is brought down to Wind- 
sor, her countenance, which is naturally serious, 
brightens up immediately. She reads all the de- 
spatches, makes her comments, and is really so 
much engrossed by this one idea, that she never 
enters into the light gossiping conversation to 
which young women are generally addicted. Peel, 
who at the first felt naturally rather embarrassed 
with his young mistress, is now become more at 
his ease with her ; and he has so much talent and 
tact that he soon finds a clue to her good opinion. 
He gained much ground with her by the adroit 
manner in which he offered to Prince Albert the 
presidency of a new Society of Arts. He took 
care first in a deferential manner to consult’ Her 
Majesty’s wishes on the subject, stating that the 
choice would be popular in the country ; and she 
immediately embraced the idea with great eager- 
ness. She ordered the young Princess to be 
brought down to him, and treated him with great 
affability. On a later occasion, when he and 
Lady Peel were invited to stay a few days at 
Windsor, Her Majesty, in the course of conversa- 
tion, asked him what was the reason of his great 
hostility to the system of her late Government, 
He immediately took advantage of this to enter 
into a detail of the revolutionary tendency of all 
their measures, and the bad spirit which they had 
so wantonly excited in the country,—a spirit 
which was rapidly threatening the ruin of the mo- 
narchy, as well as that of the country. He said that 
crowned heads should not only think of what was 
agreeable to their own feelings, but also what was 
conducive to the welfare of their posterity. It 
was in itself a contradiction, that sovereigns should 
be democrats, or encourage those principles in 
their dominions. That in another month Her Ma- 
jesty might probably give birth to a son, to whom 
it must be the object of her anxiety to leave her 
crown as a sure and peaceful inheritance; and 
how could that be accomplished by following the 
system of concession and revolution, into which 
she had been gradually led under the false hope 
of obtaining a short-lived and uncertain popularity, 


the Constitution in Church and State? As Peel 
has great eloquence and fluency, it may be sup- 
posed that these arguments could not fail to have a 
certain weight.” 


The following anecdote we need not say 
is a quotation, being far too brilliant for Mr. 
Raikes’s cold and uniform style :— 

‘“‘Princess Marie * * * walked about the 
last redoute with the little G * * * (one of the 
English attachés), who was more than half drunk, 
and is trés jolt garcon. She gave him an appoint- 
ment for the next day at the fashionable milliner’s, 
and preceded him there, and took her place behind 
the counter. He arrived, was well pleased with 
the beauty of the unknown, bought some trifles, 
and went away thinking he had begun an intrigue 
with a modiste. Two days after he went to 
Princess * * *’s, and there found his modiste 
in full dress and the extremity of fashion. He was 
so astonished, he would not believe his eyes, and 
thought it was some extraordinary and unaccount- 
able dream. Some one reproached her, ‘ Qu’elle 
se moquoit de lwi ;’ she answered, ‘Comment savez 
vous que je men mogue.’ I have not heard of the 





dénouement.” 


at the expense of undermining the great props of 





These, however, are his own :— 

“The dowager Duchess of Richmond is given 
over. Iremember a story of her long ago, which, 
at the time, was often repeated. She went one 
Sunday with her daughter to the Chapel Royal at 
St. James’s, but being late they could find no 
places ; after looking about some time, and see- 
ing the case was hopeless, she said to her 
daughter, ‘Come away, Louisa; at any rate we 
have done the civil thing.’ This was completely 
the idea of the card-leaving dowager of her day. 

* * * * 


‘¢ At dinner at Lady Sandwich’s, they told an 
anecdote of ——, the Irish Barrister, and Lord 
——, to whom the former complaining that his 
whiskers had grown quite white while his hair 
still remained brown, the other replied, ‘It is no 
wonder ; your jaws have been constantly at work 
for the last thirty years, while your head has re- 
mained idle.’” 


Of the court anecdotes, which are not very 
numerous, we can extract only the following: 


‘‘Lady Cowley gave a very interesting account 
of her visit to Eu, 7 * * 

‘*On one occasion at Eu, in the garden, the 
young Princes climbed up a peach tree, and pre- 
sented fruit to the Queen, which she received very 
graciously from them; but the Prince de Join- 
ville said to Lady Cowley, ‘Je crains que votre 
Reine ne nous trouve un peu trop gamin.’ 

“ The Queen of the Belgians had told her mother 
that the Queen always drank a glass of iced 
water at ten o’clock ; in consequence of which one 
of the attendants at that hour brought her a 
waiter, on which were a decanter and two glasses ; 
but this she declined, and it was placed on a 
table. 

‘¢ The Queen of the French saw this, and guess- 
ing the reason, told the Prince de Joinville to 
pour out a glass and offer it to Her Majesty, 
which he did, and it was forthwith accepted. 
Then came Lord Liverpool, who had not observed 
this, hurrying in with another glass of water ; but 
it was too late for the exercise of his post, 

* * x * * 

“Tt is a pretty trait in the character of William 
IV., that when his niece Victoria came of age, 
he saw the propriety of increasing her income ; 
but knowing the distressed state of the revenue at 
that time, he did not like to bring the matter be- 
fore Parliament, but allowed her 10,000/. a-year 
out of his privy purse, to be employed in the 
charities befitting her rank and station in the 
country.” 

No portion of the work, however, will in- 
terest the majority of readers so much as the 
interviews and conversations with the Duke 
of Wellington, from whom Mr. Raikes ex- 
pected to obtain the post of Consul-General 
at Paris, or some other appointment, if 
that office could not be revived in his favour. 
The Duke seems to have been most desirous 
to assist him ; but it appears that Lord Aber- 
deen treated the recommendation, if it was 
ever made to him, with great coolness. 
Favoured by Mr. Raikes’s repeated disappoint- 
ments, we reap the advantage of the following 
sketches of the Duke’s life and opinions :— 


“‘T went down to Walmer Castle, and found 
the Duke walking with Mr. Arbuthnot on the 
rampart, or, as it is called, the platform, which 
overlooks the sea. bs . - 

“© After the company had departed at ten o’clock, 
I sat up with the Duke and Arbuthnot till twelve 
o’clock, talking on various subjects. * * * 

“¢ He said, ‘ With regard to the Catholic Ques- 
tion, it was always pretended in Pitt’s time that 
we should have securities, but they never could 
be defined ; and so it went on from year to year, 
the clamour always increasing, tili at last the 
Emancipation was carried, but the devil of a 
security was ever obtained. The Union was formed 
on the principle that, by uniting the two countries 





into one Empire, Protestants and Catholics being 
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amalgamated together as subjects of thesame, Pro- 
testants had then the evident majority, and were 
entitled to their rights, as belonging to the na- 
tional religion.’ 

**T see (continues Mr. Raikes) that the Govern- 
ment was evidently opposed to the Queen’s visit 
to Eu ; it was a wily intrigue, managed by Louis- 
Philippe through the intervention of his daughter, 
the Queen of the Belgians, during her frequent 
visits to Windsor with King Leopold, and was 
hailed by him with extreme joy as the first admis- 
sion of the King of the barricades within the pale 
of legitimate sovereigns. 

‘The Duke said, ‘I was never let into the 
secret, nor did I believe the reports then in circu- 
lation, till at last they sent to consult my opinion 
as to forming a Regency during the Queen’s ab- 
sence. I immediately referred to precedents as the 
only proper guide. Itold them that George I, 
George II. (George III. never went abroad), and 
George IV. had all been obliged to appoint Coun- 
cils of Regency ; that Henry VIII., when he met 
Francis I. at Ardres, was then master of Calais, 
as also when he met Charles V. at Gravelines ; so 
that in those instances, Calais being a part of his 
dominions, he hardly did more than pass his fron- 
tier, not much more than going from one county 
to the next. Upon this I decided, that the Queen 
could not quit this country without an Act of 
Regency. But she consulted the Crown lawyers, 
who decided that it was not necessary, as courtiers 
would do. I myself did not believe in her going 
till two days before she went. Peel persisted 
afterwards that he had told me of it; but I know 
I never heard it, and it was not a thing to have 
escaped me if I had. - * * 

‘* The Duke said in the course of the evening : 
“When I went to Oxford as Chancellor, I was 
very much puzzled when they told me I was to 
make a Latin speech at the inauguration. Now 
any speech is difficult, but a Latin one was im- 
possible ; so in this dilemma I applied to my physi- 
cian, as most likely from.his prescriptions to kaow 
Latin, and he made me a speech, which answered 
very well. I believe it was a very good speech, 
but I did not know much of the matter.’ 

‘* Arbuthnot tells me that the Duke is very 
religious, and thinks much on serious subjects. 
Some time back he observed him every evening, 
when they were alone at Walmer, occupied in read- 
ing a book, which seemed to absorb all his atten- 
tion; he would afterwards remain in a musing 
attitude, apparently pondering on what he had 
read. At last he asked him what was the book 
that seemed to interest him so much—it was 
* Habershon on the Prophecies.’ 

“T could not help mentioning this anecdote to 
my brother the chancellor; he wrote me in reply,— 
‘I can hardly conceive a more affecting or beauti- 
ful object than the old conqueror sitting over his 
Bible, or fixed on the perusal of such a work as 
Habershon.’ 

“This morning at breakfast the Duke said to 
me, ‘Did you hear what happened at the wed- 
ding? meaning that of the Princess Augusta of 
Cambridge. Replying in the negative, he con- 
tinued, ‘ When we proceeded to the signatures, the 
King of Hanover was very anxious to sign before 
Prince Albert, and when the Queen approached 
the table, he placed himself by her side, watching 
his opportunity. She knew very well what he was 
about, and just as the Archbishop was giving her 
the pen, she suddenly dodged round the table, 
placed herself next to the Prince, then quickly took 
the pen from the Archbishop, signed, and gave it 
to Prince Albert, who also signed next, before it 
could be prevented. 

‘* “The Queen was also very anxious to give the 
precedence at court to King Leopold before the 
King of Hanover, and she consulted me about it, 
and how it should be arranged. I told Her Majesty 
that I supposed it should be settled as we did at 
the Congress of Vienna. ‘How was that,’ said 
she, ‘ by first arrival?” ‘No, Ma'am,’ said I, ‘al- 
phabetically, and then, you know, B. comes before 


Hi.’ This pleased her very much, and it was 
done.’” 
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Ir is not often that a funeral oration is delivered 
on an occasion more worthy than that of the burial 
of Dr. Kane. Mr. Shields seems to have known 
well the lamented subject of his eulogy, and reviews 
with much eloquence and feeling the chief points 
in his short but distinguished career. ‘‘ Though 
born to ease and elegance, we see him when but a 
young student, used to academic tastes and honours, 
breaking away from the refinements of life into the 
rough path of privation and danger. Through dis- 
tant and varied regions we follow him in his pursuit 
of scientific discovery and adventure. On the bor- 
ders of China, within the unexplored depths of the 
crater of Luzon, in India and in Ceylon, in the 
islands of the Pacific, by the sources of the Nile, 
amid the frowning sphinxes of Egypt and the 
classic ruins of Greece, along the fevered coast of 
Africa, on the embattled plains of Mexico, we 
behold him everywhere blending the enthusiasm of 
the scholar with the daring of the soldier, and the 
research of the man of science.” All these were but 
the preparatory trials through which Providence was 
training him to his enterprises of arctic exploration. 
The story of his adventures is well known, and calls 
forth the preacher's spirit of patriotism as well as 
philanthropy. He also mentions some private traits 
of character which increase the regret for Dr. Kane’s 
loss. He was a man of great tenderness and 
affectionateness, while daring and firm in action. 
Cheerfulness and modesty helped to adorn his cha- 
racter. His arctic labour he undertook under a 
lofty sense of benevolent duty, and in full con- 
sciousness of the peril ; for he had a presentiment 
that it would prove fatal to him. Although he 
did not perish on the field of active services, his 
health was so broken that he died soon after re- 
moving to a more genial climate, in the vain at- 
tempt to regain health for another arctic expedi- 
tion. He seems to have exerted himself unduly in 
the preparation of his narrative, for he said to a 
friend in announcing its completion, ‘The book, 
poor as it is, has been my coffin.” 

Russell’s History of Modern Europe has long 
been a standard text-book for students. It is in 
common use in public institutions, and has lately 
received an almost official sanction by being re- 
commended as a manual of historical study by 
Lord Clarendon, and by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. The epitome of the work for the use 
of schools and for purposes of reference is a most 
acceptable volume, and supplies a desideratum in 
educational literature. It is a comprehensive and 
concise text-book of modern European history. 

Weymouth, as a watering-place, retains the 
reputation it acquired when George III. used to 
make it his annual sea-side resort. The opening 


of the Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth Railway, 
and the commencement of a regular line of packets 
to the Channel Islands, will make the place much 
more frequented. Already the number of visitors 











to the town and neighbourhood has invited the 
preparation of a new illustrated Guide-Book, with 
the usual variety of information, historical, archzo. 
logical, descriptive, and statistical. In the neigh. 
bourhood of Weymouth are many places of interest, 
and the Guide-book includes descriptions of Corfy 
Castle, Portland island, the Breakwater, Chesil 
beach and the Quarries, and Dorchester. Brief 
notices of the most remarkable geological features 
of the district, and lists of species of shells and 
other objects of natural history, are appended to 
the volume, which is illustrated by several en- 
gravings. 





New Editions. 

Clocks and Locks. Second Edition, With a full Account 
of the Great Bell at Westminster. By Edmund Beckett 
Denison, M.A.,Q.C. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 

Shirley: a Tale, By Currer Bell, New Edition. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


Mr. DENIson’s treatises on Clocks and on Locks, 

contributed to the new edition of the ‘ Encyclo- 

pedia Britannica,’ make an interesting and useful 

volume published in separate form. The treatise 

on Clocks has already been reprinted in 1855, and 

as it now appears may be regarded as a third 

edition of the work originally published in 1850, 

‘A Rudimentary Treatise on Clock and Watch 

Work.’ The article on Locks is a reprint of 

that which has recently appeared in the thirteenth 

volume of the Encyclopedia. Accompanying 

the articles thus republished are some racy state- 

ments, introductory and appended. In the pre- 
fatory remarks, Mr. Denison speaks of the bad 

spirit shown by English clockmakers in resisting 

and running down every invention for either im- 

proving or cheapening the manufacture of clocks. 

While this is the case they have no business to 
complain or be surprised at their being supplanted 

by the Americans and the French in their own 
market, and at their names being very rarely 
mentioned in modern treatises on horology. The 
art of clockmaking has certainly made little pro- 
gress in this country compared with the advance- 

ment in all other branches of mechanical science 
and art. In the appendix, Mr. Denison narrates 
a circumstance hardly credible, or probably capable 
of explanation. Mr. Cole, the manager of the 
Department of Science and Art, went to Mr. 
Dent’s factory to order a clock for the establish- 
ment at South Kensington. He made no difficulty 
about the cost, and professed himself anxious to 
have the best possible clock. ‘‘ Soon afterwards it 
occurred to him that he might either get a clock 
out of Mr. Dent on the same principle as a ccle- 
brated dandy is said to have got his clothes froma 
first-rate tailor, or else get a plausible excuse for 
throwing him over in favour of somebody else whom 
he had been persuaded to employ instead ; for he 
went again to Mr. Dent, and intimated to him 
‘hat it might be worth his while to put up 
a clock at that place at a low price, for the 
sake of the advertisement, and if he would not, 
there was somebody else who would. Mr. Dent 
declined to do business on those terms; and s0 
Mr. Cole ordered the clock of a maker, of whom 
he must have known, having himself been one 
of the managers of the Exhibition of 1851, that he 
had some turret clocks there, and was not even 
among the fifty-one clockmakers rewarded or 
publicly mentioned by the jury, though indeed it 
was proposed in joke to give him a special medal 
for his clocks—not on account of their goodness. 
If this is the way in which science and art are to 
be encouraged at Kensington, they would not 
suffer much if Mr. Cole and his ‘ Department 
were (as Mr. Carlyle says), ‘swept into the dust- 
bin with all possible expedition.’” Elsewhere 
Mr. Denison informs the readers of his book that 
the real successor of old Mr. E. T. Dent, in the 
Strand and the Royal Exchange, is Mr. F, Dent, 
and that ‘the shop in Cockspur-street, which still 
has the same name, went to another member of 
the family, and now belongs to a lady and some 
children.” Indeed, throughout the volume there 
is such constant allusion to Mr. Dent as the 
maker, and Mr. Denison as the contriver of im- 





provements, that the book might as well have 
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borne the alliterative title of Dent and Denison as 
Clocks and Locks. 

Charlotte Bronté’s Shirley is reprinted in the 
new edition of standard novels now in course of 
publication by Messrs. Smith and Elder. Jane 
Eyre has already appeared, to be followed by 
Villette, and by the works of Miss Bronté’s sisters, 
and of Thackeray, Leigh Hunt, Wilkie Collins, 
and other recent writers of fiction. These volumes 
are published in a style very superior to the bulk 
of the cheap literature of the day, 


Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 

Tracts on the Native Army of India, its Organization and 
Discipline. By Brigadier-General John Jacob, C.B. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Colonization, Defence, and Railways in our Indian Empire. 
By Hyde Clarke, J. Weale. 

A Speech on Medical Reform. 
M.P. T. Hatchard. 

Observations on the Human Crania. By George William- 
son, M.D. Dublin: McGlashan and Gill. 

An Appendix to Mr. Minasi’s Evidence before the Royal 
Commission on the Decimal Coinage. F. A. Ford. 

Observations on the Report of the Sanitary Commissioners in 
the Crimea. By Sir John Hall, M.D., K.C.B, Printed 
by W. Clowes and Sons. 

Hudson’s Bay and Red River Settlement. By W. Kernaghan, 
of Chicago. Algar and Street. 

—, Songs for Classes, with Notes on the Songs, Ward 
and Co, 

The Life and Adventures of the Celebrated Dog Tiger. By 
Francis Butler, New York: F. Butler. London: 
Triibner and Co. 

Australia may be an Extensive Wine-growing Country. By 
James King. Edinburgh: Printed for private circula- 
tion. 

Tak Tracts collected and republished by Briga- 

dier General Jacob are already well known to 

most persons interested in the military affairs of 

India ; but they possess a special interest at the 

present moment, and their reproduction is a valu- 

able contribution to the current discussion. Many 
people, and amongst them men of long experience 
and high authority, differ widely from General 

Jacob on some points of detail in reference to the 

organization of the Indian army; but his views 

are, nevertheless, so thoroughly practical, and most 
of them so obviously sound, that differences of 
opinion will not very materially detract from the 
ultimate utility of his suggestions. It should be 
remembered that these Tracts were written some 
years before the mutiny; and that, although 

General Jacob still holds all the opinions he then 

expressed, the assertion of his reliance on native 

fidelity would probably undergo modification were 
he to put it forward now for the first time. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke’s voluminous pamphlet of two 
hundred and fifty pages is apparently a business 
publication for promoting the interests of the 
Northern Bengal Railway Company, an appendix 
being devoted to a series of extracts from the 
newspapers in favour of that undertaking. Much 
useful information, geographical and statistical, is 
collected in the treatise, and useful hints are 
thrown out with regard to the advantages of the 
hill railway system for colonization and defence, as 
well as for commercial purposes. 

The rival medical bills of Lord Elcho and Mr. 
Headlam divided the opinion of the medical pro- 
fession and of the legislature during the last session 
of parliament, and by the controversies that arose 
the chance of reform was neutralized. Lord Elcho 
has now republished his speech on introducing his 
bill, prefaced by some explanations, He states 
that he took up the bill of 1856 as amended, after 
being referred to a select committee, while Mr. 
Headlam reproduced the same bill in its crude 
state, as first brought before parliament. Yet 
many imagined that Mr. Headlam’s bill was that 
of the select committee. As far as we can under- 
stand the subject, Mr. Headlam’s bill would be best 
for the existing medical corporations, and Lord 
Elcho’s best for the public at large. 

Reprinted from the ‘ Dublin Quarterly J ournal of 

edical Science,’ are Observations on the Human 

Crania contained in the Museum of the Army 

Medical Department, Fort Pitt, Chatham. This 

collection is one of much interest to anatomists and 

ethnologists, and we trust that Dr. Williamson’s 
acount of it may fall into hands by which the 


Delivered by Lord Elcho, 





Museum may be enriched by additional specimens. 
The observations on the various classes of crania, 
and their measurements as illustrative of ethnolo- 
gical characters, are valuable contributions to ana- 
tomical science. 

Mr. Minasi has published, as an appendix to 
his evidence before the Royal Commissioners on 
Decimal Coinage, a series of actual commercial 
examples, arranged for the purpose of comparing 
the merits of decimal systems of money and ac- 
countancy, based respectively on the pound sterling 
and the penny, with each other, and with the 
system at present in use. For example, a receipt 
of a gas company’s account, by the common sys- 
tem amounting to 1l. 12s. 6d., is noted by the 
pound and mil system, as £1:625, and by Mr. 
Minasi’s system as J 3:90 or three Imperials and 
90 pence. The Imperial is a coin of account equal 
to 100 pence. In the example just given, there is 
certainly a saving of figures in the ratio of a fourth, 
and in long accounts this is a proportion to be 
taken into consideration, but we much doubt 
whether the advantage would counterbalance the 
confusion and uncertainty that would always 
necessarily continue from the use of an integer diffe- 
rent from the pound sterling. Even if we were 
disposed theoretically to praise Mr. Minasi’s 
scheme, we are satisfied that it is impracticable for 
common use. 

Dr. Sutherland and the other Sanitary Commis- 
sioners who were sent to the Crimea rendered good 
service, and contributed not a little to the healthy 
condition of the British camp during the latter 
period of the Sebastopol campaign. But more 
than their due praise has been given to the Special 
Commissioners. Lord Palmerston, in his speech 
on the MacNeill and Tulloch debate, let fall the 
remark that the excellent condition of the military 
hospitals in the Crimea was attributable to the 
advice and suggestion of Dr. Sutherland and the 
Sanitary Commissioners. Sir John Hall, as In- 
spector-General of Hospitals, felt aggrieved by this 
statement. Believing Lord Palmerston to have 
been misinformed, he wrote to ‘The Times,’ to 
claim for his own department whatever merit be- 
longed either to the organization or management 
of the military hospitals. In the Report of the 
Sanitary Commissioners afterwards formally pre- 
sented to the Government, the efforts of army 
medical officers in all sanitary matters were almost 
wholly ignored, and the merit claimed, either di- 
rectly or by implication, for the Commissioners. 
Sir John Hall now comes forward with an elaborate 
reply, in the shape of Observations on the Report. 
The defence is satisfactory so far as regards the 
‘hospitals, and it is also shown that strong repre- 
sentations as to the state of the camp were made 
to the military authorities by Sir J. Hall and the 
officers of the medical department. The arrival of 
the Sanitary Commissioners, sent specially from Eng- 
land, certainly gave new impulse to measures which 
had been before suggested or commenced for the 
health of the army. It might have saved much 
misunderstanding had the Report been courteously 
submitted to Sir J. Hall previous to publication’ 
Dr. Sutherland can have had no intention of wil- 
fully claiming merit where it was not due, and to 
the detriment of others. 

While Canada and the United States are ad- 
vancing rapidly in population and wealth, the re- 
gions of North America under the Hudson’s Bay 
Company are stationary or retrogressive. In 1860 
there will be rail all the way from New York and 
the sea coast to Pembina on the Red River, in 
eighty or ninety hours, The Americans will then 
be rivals with the Company in the fur trade, to 
maintain the monopoly of which this vast territory 
is now kept a wilderness. Branches of the Chicago 
and Fond du Lac Railway are being pushed on to 
Superior, Outoganon, and Marquette on the Lake, 
while the Minnesota company are sending their 
branches to Pembina and Superior. At present 
the Hudson’s Bay Company make one annual 
shipment from York Factory ; but before long the 
Americans will be sending furs to London in little 
more than twenty days, for it will be possible, as 
soon ai the rails are laid, to reach the Red River 





from Great Britain in that time. When the trade 
begins, it will be impossible to prevent immigrants 
crossing the boundary line ; squatters and hunters 
will choose the best grounds, whether north or 
south of 49° ; collisions will ensue ; Judge Lynch will 
assume his prerogative, and vigilance committees 
override the feeble authority of the officials of the 
Company. The British nation will not sanction the 
employment of troops to support a pernicious mo- 
nopoly, and the tide of emigration from the United 
States will be followed either by practical annexa- 
tion or by collisions leading to political if not mili- 
tary strife, All these evils may be avoided simply 
by opening up the Hudson’s Bay Territory to 
British settlers, either directly under the Crown 
or under the Canadian Government. The latter 
would be the safest and most satisfactory arrange- 
ment. Vast regions now unproductive would soon 
assume an appearance of healthy life and busy in- 
dustry. Such is the tenor of a pamphlet on Hud- 
son’s Bay and the Red River Settlement, by W. 
Kernaghan, of Chicago, and there is truth in many 
of his statements. The lease of the Company ex- 
pires in 1859. ‘‘ As things are now managed,” says 
Mr. Kernaghan, ‘‘it is no wonder that towns are 
rapidly rising, mills. building, lines of steamers 
running on the American side, while all is waste 
under the Company. So it will remain, should 
their lease be extended.” 

Reprinted from the class-books of Dr. Lowell 
Mason, of America, a series of practice-songs, de- 
signed to promote articulation and expression in 
singing, is well adapted for general use. Part I., 
now published, contains thirty-three songs, glees, 
orrounds. Under an intelligent teacher a singing 
class ought to make good progress with the help of 
this excellent manual. Good elocution and ex- 
pression are not often combined with good natural 
voice, and it is to assist this part of training that 
the practice-songs are chiefly designed. 

In the form of a canine autobiography, an Ame- 
rican ‘ Professor’ narrates many amusing and in- 
structive ‘anecdotes ‘illustrative of the happy 
effects of the appropriate training and education of 
dogs.” The book is by Francis Butler, who on the 
titlepage designates himself ** Author of the ‘Span- 
ish Teacher’ and ‘ French Speaker,’ Teacher and 
Translator of Languages ;” while an appended ad- 
vertisement at the end of the volume represents 
the said Francis Butler as having always on sale a 
large assortment of all the choice breeds of dogs, 
and also a ‘‘ mange liniment and flea exterminator 
at fifty cents per bottle.” It is not clearly stated 
whether the Professor confines his educational 
training, with the aid of foreign languages, to ca- 
nine clients, or whether he is really a linguist and 
interpreter as well as a dog breeder and doctor. 
His book shows him to be a clever artist either 
way, and such a union of the literary and profes- 
sional as Water-street, New York, can boast, we 
might look for in vain in the purlieus of Lin- 
coln’s Inn or the Seven Dials. 


List of New Books. 


Abbott's (J.) Free Will of Man, 12mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

—— — Hand-Book of Iciotey, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Alford’s Greek Testament, Svo, cl., Vol. III., 2nd ed., 18s. 
Arnold’s Second Latin Book, 7th ed., 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

Railey’s (W.) Angler’s Instructor, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Baker's (T.) Laws relating to Burials, 2nd ed., post Svo, cl., 6s. 
Black's Map of India, Is. 6d. 

Book of the Schools for British Youth, 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 
Brereton’s (J. L. G.) Poems, fep. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Cairn’s (J. E.) Political Economy, post svo, cloth, 6s. 

Credenda, Agenda, Postulanda, or Faith of a Christian Missy. , 2s. 6d. 
Dickson's (W. E.) Storm and Sunshine, fep. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
Erichsen’s (J.) Surgery, 8vo, cloth, 2nd edit., £1 5s. 

Father Eustace, by Mrs. Trollope, post 8vo, cl., 4s. 6d. 

Gore's ‘Mrs.) Preferment, fep. 8vo, boards, Is. 6d. 

Gosse’s | Mrs.) Memorials, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Goulburn’s ( E. M.) Intro. to Devot. Study of the Scriptures, 3s. 6d. 
Hamilton (Harry), |2mo, boards, Is. 6d. 

Hodson’'s (Rev. J.) Memoir by Rev. J. Raine, Vol. I., 8vo, cl., 14s. 
Hudson's (Rev. J.) History of the Book of Common Prayer, 2s. 
Jane Lomax, by Horace Smith, 12mo, boards, 2s. 

Knox’s (R.) Man; His Structure, &c., post 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 
McKean’s (A.) Practical Life Tables, 2nd ed., cl., £1 1s. 

Martin’s (W.) Holiday Book, 7th ed., fep. 8vo, cl., 7s. 

Moore’s (J.) Outlines of Veterinary Homeopathy, 8vo, cl., 58. 
Norton’s ‘J. B.) Rebellion in India, Svo, cloth, 6s. 

Oxenden’s Psthway of Safety, 12mo cl., 5th ed., 2s. 6d. 

Poems, by Lely, fep. 8vo, cloth 3s. 

Practical Rhine Guide, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

—_—- Swiss ——-— . 6d. 
Reade’s (C.) Course of True Love, post 8vo, boards. 
Robber Chieftain, 12mo, boards, 2s. 
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Smith (Madeline), Report of the Trial of, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
’s \B.) Arithmetic and Algebra, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
_-_- ~— for Schools, 4s, 6d. 

Snow's (W. P.) Two Years’ Cruise, 2 vols., post Svo, cl., £1 4s. 
Sydenham’s (G. C. M.) Notes of Lessons, 2nd ed., 12mo, cl., 3s. 
‘rom Brown's School Days, 3rd ed., post $vo, cl., 1Us. 6d. 

Vale’s (Rev. B.) Prayer Book, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Violets and Jonquils, 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, ls. 

Virgil’s Eneid, znd Book, with Notes by Bradley, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
World (The) in Which I Live, by E. S. A., 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 








ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 
MR.BLANCHARD JERROLD AND THE COMMITTEE 
OF THE JERROLD REMEMBRANCE. 


On the death of the late lamented Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold, a very general sympathy was expressed 
for his surviving family. His funeral was attended 
by a number of eminent men, anxious to show 
their respect for his memory, and the public 
journals in which the proceedings were reported 
announced the fact that it had been ‘‘ found neces- 
sary to make some efforts to ensure a provision for 
his family.” With a view to effecting this de- 
sirable object, a Committee was immediately 
formed, including the names of Mr. Charles 
Dickens, Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Albert Smith, Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, and other well-known 
literary men. Under their zealous and judicious 
auspices, appeals were made to the public in the 
newspapers, and a series of entertainments was 
announced to take place for the benefit of. the 
family. The public responded to these appeals 
with hearty goodwill. The Concerts, the ‘ Read- 
ings,” the Amateur Theatricals, the Lectures, and 
the benefits at the Haymarket and Adelphi, drew 
crowded audiences, eager to evince their gratitude 
to the auther of Black-Eyed Susan and ‘ Mrs. 
Caudle’s Lectures,’ by ministering, after his death, 
to the alleged necessities of those who were dear 
to him in life. 

The labour of love, so zealously undertaken by 
the Committee, has now been brought to a most 
successful termination. No less a sum than 20002 
has been contributed by the public, acting under 
the impression conveyed by the original appeal. 
We give the pleasing letter in which Mr. Dickens 
and Mr. Arthur Smith, in the name of the Com- 
mittee, announce the result of their efforts :— 


“The work we have carried on being now 
brought to a close, we beg leave, through your 
columns, briefly to make its result known to the 
public, We have first to observe that the Com- 
mittee whom we represent decided in the outset 
to state no case, and to make no appeal or repre- 
sentation, beyond the line which forms the heading 
of the present letter. They considered that in 
taking this course they had a due regard both to 
the independence of literature and to the personal 
character of their deceased friend ; and therefore 
they have never fora moment deviated from it, nor 
do they now depart from it. They have considered 
their personal responsibility a sufficient refutation 
of any untrue and preposterous statements that 
have obtained circulation as to property asserted to 
have been left by Mr. Jerrold, and they now merely 
add that, unless they had thoroughly known, and 
beyond all doubt assured themselves, that their 
exertions were needed by the dearest objects of Mr. 
Jerrold’s love, those exertions would never have 
been heard of. The audited accounts show that 
the various performances, readings, and lectures 
lave realized, after the payment of all expenses, a 
clear profit of 20007. This sum is to be expended 
in the purchase (through trustees) of a Govern- 
ment annuicy for Mrs. Jerrold and her unmarried 
daughter, with remainder to the survivor. We are 
happy to add, in conclusion, that, although we 
have been most generously assisted on many hands, 
and especially by members of the musical profes- 
sion, we have never consciously accepted a sacri- 
fice that could not be afforded, and have furnished 
good employment and just remuneration to many 
deserving persons.—We are, &c. 


the dearest objects of Mr. Jerrold’s love. 


have cast upon my father’s character. 


other items raise the total sum to 30000. 
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Mr. Jerrold’s family were unprovided for. All| in literary men dying poor. But Mr, Blanchard 
statements ‘‘as to property asserted to have been | Jerrold thinks it due to the memory of ‘‘his father 
left by Mr. Jerrold” they emphatically deny as | that the public should know that he left a suff. 
“untrue and preposterous ;” and they unequivo- ¢ J 
cally assert that their ‘‘exertions were needed by | Jerrold did not think it due to the memory of his 
But | father to undeceive the public sooner. During that 
scarcely have these emphatical statements been | considerable period which has intervened between 
made by the Committee—scarcely has the public | his father’s death and the funding of the contribu. 
had time to rejoice at having relieved the neces- 
sities of the fatherless and the widow, when the J 
following letter appeared in a paper conducted by | did Mr. Blanchard Jerrold permit what he con- 
Mr. Blanchard Jerrold :-— a mal je 
. one hour? The Committee, too, who have exer 
ang Eel aus to the memory of my fbr tat | emanne so nobly on bla of he fy 
misunderstand the position in which he left his | # uf opinion, some cause to complain that up to 
famil Fift pro et one and all erroneous, | the last moment the matter rested in their hands 
have fies ined on this private subject—be- ae ys ‘ = the -——~ ae 
: P + which he knew to be delusive. Mr. Blanchar 
rena. aemegaince: -Pvcmaniehis.. ered Jerrold ‘declines to permit the English public to 
left property sworn at Doctors’ Commons at 15001. psa pg ie Bc erg bP 
In addition to this sum, my mother held a policy ng hog aie st Denis Bel igre aie i he 
Hy , - ’ ; . ie ’ 
in her own right, on my father’s life, value “" adds, “‘that shall not “ales my exertion, at least, 
copyrights of my father’s plays realize an average to preserve its independence.” To decline a favour 
x More, the position of the mem- | ™8y,be@ proof of honest independence ; but the 
bers of my father’s famil ‘ tos have enabled public will call the feeling which prompts a man to 
them, had ‘an been ore for their exertions, to | 0? ¢ a favour nage "4 der a ee 
? 7 
supply any deficiency the above property could not and then to say, ank you for nothing,” by 


ciency” for his family. It is a pity Mr. Blanchard 


tions of the public, his father’s memory has been 
suffering under the imputation, such as it is. Why 


siders a stain to remain on his father’s memory for 


the public should know that he left a sufficiency for 
my mother and sister; and that the love of his own 
kindred, in any case, would have ensured this suffi- 
ciency. 

‘‘In explanation of the ‘Remembrance’ per- 
formances I, as representative of my father’s 
family, should state that I declined emphatically 
to receive anything that should wear the appear- 
ance of a charity—such charity being needless. 
The ‘Remembrance’ performances, I was dis- 
tinctly assured, would be in honour of my father’s 
memory, and be offered as an addition to his estate. 
If the public have gathered any idea from the con- 
duct of these performances, that they were efforts 
of charity, I have only to assure them, on the part 
of Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s family, that the illustrious 
dead had husbanded enough against the need 
thereof—even after the loss of thousands, for which, 


It is due to the memory of my father that quite a different name. 


THE LATE J. M. KEMBLE. 


THE last public discourse of the late John Mitchell 
Kemble was an address delivered to the President 
and Members of the Royal Irish Academy, on the 
9th of February, ‘On the Utility of Antiquarian 
Collections, as throwing Light on the Pre-historic 
Annals of the European Nations.’ 
Dr. James H. Todd, being desirous of preserving 
this essay, as expressing views of originality capa- 
ble of much larger development, has printed it as 
a tribute to the memory of his deceased friend, and 
recommends it to the perusal of all those who 
are interested in archeological and ethnological 
The proof sheets were partially revised 
by Mr. Kemble during his illness, but he did not 
live to see them issued to the public. 


in the chivalry of friendship, he became security. 
“T thank the earnest friends who have con- : ; rsane. “ Anybody,” says the 
ducted these performances for their zeal and kind a ee ae aa 
intentions; but I decline to permit the English 
public to remain impressed with the idea that there 
was need to pass the hat round—however grace- 
fully—in the name of Douglas Jerrold: a name 
that shall not want my exertion, at least, to pre- 
serve its independence. 
‘* BLANCHARD JERROLD.” 

Tn all this there is something very strange and 
A statement goes the round of the | and implements are formed of the rudest materials 
papers that Mr. Douglas Jerrold has left no pro- i 
vision for his family. The family do not contradict | wood, and horn, and stone, before he obtains 
that statement. They still acquiesce in the represen- 
tations of their friends. 
pension may be conferred on them. : 
time a number of literary men form themselves into | both of horn and stone, to the exclusion of the 
a committee to obtain funds, by appeals to the gra- | metals, at periods which the lessons of Geology 
Even yet the | compel us to place at an almost infinite distance 
family make no sign. The public reply nobly to | from our own. I would remind you only of the 
A large sum of money is obtained, | operations of the Commissioners for the improve 
and funded for the benefit of Mr. Jerrold’s wife | ment of the navigation of the river Shannon. The 
first time Mr. | men of science connected with that great under 
Blanchard Jerrold comes forward to say that his ; ‘ 
father has left a sufficiency for their support, and | bearing marks of human life, contained imple 
that he (Mr. B. Jerrold) and other members of the | ments of stone and horn so far below the first 
family are in a position to add to that sufficiency | appearance of implements of metal as to imply an 
whatever may contribute to the comfort of his | almost incalculable lapse of centuries between the 
mother and sister. ; . 

We rejoice to hear that the efforts of the Com- It is true, that the rudeness of those implemet 
mittee were needless ; but we think the announce- | has been and is a cause of great difficulty to the 
There is | archeological inquirer. It has long been foun 


titude and charity of the public. 


ment that they are so is ill-timed. 


Mr. Kemble commences his address with a grave 
protest against the views of the eminent Danish 


lecturer, ‘‘ who follows the train of thought of the 
archeologists of Northern Germany, and who con- 
siders more especially what that amiable and ac 
complished scholar, Dr. Lisch, has raised upon 
the foundations laid by the savans of Denmark, 
will agree with me that those gentlemen are led 
into a historical reductio ad absurdum.” He then 
proceeds with his subject as follows :— 


That in the earliest ages of culture, weapons 
accessible to man; that he is acquainted with 


a sufficient mastery over the metals to cor 


Hopes are held out that a| vert them to the purposes he desires ; and, ac 
In the mean- 


cordingly, we do find implements or weapons 


taking will assure you that the lowest stratum, 


two deposits. 


nothing very unusual in a literary man leaving his 





“ CHARLES DICKENS, Chairman. 

‘* ARTHUR SMITH, Hon. Secretary.” 

From this it will be seen that the Committee, 
up to the last moment, acted under the belief that 


family without adequate provision. Literary men 
are not men of business. Their mindsare occupied 
with other things besides amassing money, and an 
income obtained by desultory efforts has not the pro- 





one.of the most difficult problems, how these ™ 
struments were to be made use of, and it is only of 
late that discoveries have been made which enable 
us to form a distinct opinion on the subject. 

me call your attention to some of those rude 





perty of accumulating. There is nothing disgraceful 





prisms of flint contained in your Museum. 
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seemed incapable of being turned into any use ; 
but in excavations of recent date, lately made in 
the valley of the Somme, in strata upwards of 
twenty feet below the present level of the surface 
of the earth, in company with the bones of the 
rhinoceros and other animals extinct in these parts 
of the world, there have been found portions of 
the horns of the elk and of deer, belonging also 
to extinct species, which bear obvious marks of 
the work of man’s hands: and in these we find the 
explanation we seek. Let me call your attention 
for 2 moment to the nature of those weapons. 
They consist for the most part ofa portion of stag’s 
horn, from four to six inches in length, bored 
transversely for the reception of the handle, 
and at one end, or both, also bored for 
the reception of a stone point. Accom- 
panying these, and in such a position that 
there can be no doubt of their having belonged 
to one another, are not only such prisms of flint 
as I allude to, but also small flint celts of elabo- 
yate workmanship and polish. It is remarkable 
that the transverse or shaft hole is extremely small, 
and could have received only a frail handle; but in 
one instance or in more, it has been discovered 
that the point of the tyne was used for this pur- 
pose, and that thus a hammer, small, indeed, in 
its proportions, but efficient in the absence of de- 
fensive armour, was produced; and, indeed, in 
some cases it is clear that the sharp point of the 
tyne itself was inserted in the longitudinal opening 
—thus making a formidable pick, which might be 
used not only for purposes of peaceful life, but 
also for purposes of offence. And, unless I have 
been greatly misinformed. a skull has been ex- 
humed in Sweden, in which such a weapon was 
actually found inserted. The stone edge@iven to 
the horn weapon, and which we may suppose to 
be of somewhat later introducticn than the mere 
sharpened horn itself, was fixed in its place by the 
use of some cement, the composition of which is 
at this hour unknown to us. 

The analogy of various savage tribes that armed 
their weapons with the edge of sharpened shark’s 
teeth is borne out by the analogy of those bone 
weapons of the North which occasionally received 
their edge from the insertion of fitting portions of 
flint. In the Museum at Copenhagen there is such 
a spear- head, and there are two knives, of elaborate 
workmanship, in the Royal Museum at Berlin, 
whose edges are produced by sharpened filaments 
of flint. I need scarcely remind you that the 
weapons of the Mexicans were in like manner 
armed with portions of obsidian. Now, the cases 
to which I allude are not solitary, but numerous. 
Upwards of forty have, I believe, been collected 
in the alluvial tract wherein the waters of the 
Somme now flow, and in all probability they 
would be much more numerous had due observa- 
tion been exercised by collectors. One single in- 
stance is, however, known to me as having 
occurred in the British Islands, and that within a 
few weeks only. In the tract called Wychwood 
Forest, in Oxfordshire, the surveyors employed by 
the Government discovered a rude interment, little 
below the surface, but which had apparently never 
been disturbed. Together with pottery, of the 
oldest description, and bones of various kinds, was 
found such a portion as I have described of stag’s 
horn, so prepared to receive a cutting edge. Mr. 
Queckett, of the College of Surgeons, to whom 
this was shown, investigated it by the aid ofa 
Microscope, and declared it to bea portion of the 
horn of a species of deer long extinct in England. 

Now, Gentlemen, we may fully admit that 
many implements of stone which are discovered do 
belong to the earliest period of human culture, and 
that the analogies upon which the so-called Stone 
period has been rested are not entirely to be 
despised ; but experience teaches us that the use 
of stone continued long after those ages passed ; 
and it is consonant to human nature itself that 
thisshould be the case. The weapon which, when 

unched by the hand, is not to return to its 
owner, may easily be of less valuable material than 
that which the man looks upon as connected with 

8 own person; and thus the arrow-head of flint 





may easily have been contemporaneous with the 
period of iron. The want of value in the material 
pointed it out for the manufacture of these articles, 
the use of which implied their loss. We have the 
historical evidence of Ammianus Marcellinus that 
the Huns—a race undoubtedly well acquainted 
with the use of metallic weapons—were uni- 
versally in the habit of pointing their arrows with 
sharpened bone. 

But there is another ground, of a general cha- 
racter, for the use of these implements at times very 
much later than those to which they are attributed 
in the theory of our Scandinavian friends. ‘he 
man who finds a weapon of this description, and 
thinks he can turn it to advantage, is likely enough 
to do so, without inquiring whether the require- 
ments of a philosophical system will be much dis- 
turbed by his act or not. We are aware that at 
the battle of Hastings, in 1066, the Saxons used 
battle-mauls made of stone, which they hurled 
against their adversaries. We know that, even as 
late as the Thirty Years’ War, the soldiers of Wal- 
lenstein and Tilly, here and there, for want of better 
implements, used the old stone hammers as efficient 
weapons of attack. Nay, more, to this day the 
peasant of Brittany, if, while tending his sheep 
upon the plains, he discovers one of the polished 
celts of his forefathers, takes it at once to the neigh- 
bouring forest, and there, splitting the branch of a 
young tree, inserts it, well assured that, in the 
course of a vear or two, the operations of nature 
will have fixed it with such firmness in the cleft, 
that he has but to cut the handle, and his axe is 
ready made to his hand. 

All these are grounds of {disturbance, and will 
render it impossible to apply with strictness the 
canon of Copenhagen to the characterising the 
graves according to their different periods. But 
there is another and a very strong ground of dis- 
turbance. 

Certain races of the world, as it is well known, 
have attached a strong superstitious feeling to the 
possession of these ancient stone implements ; and 
when they have found them, they have treasured 
them as something supernatural. In many parts 
of Germany, and, as I a; informed, in Ireland and 
Scotland also, they are still looked upon as amulets 
particularly valuable in the diseases of cattle. The 
collector meets with no greater aifficulty than that 
which occasionally arises from the disinclination of 
the possessor of such a stone to give up what he 
looks upon as a useful remedy for the sickuess of 
himself and his neighbours ; and in many parts of 
Germany it is strongly believed that these ‘‘ don- 
nerkeile,” as they are called, or thunderbolts, are 
an efficient preservative against lightning. You will 
see that this is a mere remnant of the old Thor 
worship amongst the Germanic population. The 
concurrent testimony of ecclesiastical and secular 
history proves to us that the Germans attached a 
superstitious veneration to stones; and I may 
mention, as the result of my own experience, that 
these ancient implements were frequently deposited 
in the cemeteries even of the latest Pagan race, 
unquestionably upon some notion of holiness 
attached to them. These stone flakes, which we 
are agreed to call knives, are never more usual than 
in the neighbourhood of graves of the Iron period ; 
and one of the surest indications I have had, that 
I was in the neighbourhood of such a cemetery, 
was the finding multitudes of those flint chips in 
the soil about me. On one occasion I remember, 
after exhuming nearly two hundred urns, contain- 
ing chains and fibule of bronze and iron, I came 
upon a small cyst, in which were deposited a mag- 
nificent hammer-head of black basalt, and one of 
those flint daggers, which, I believe, are unknown 
in this country, but of which you have a specimen 
in the Collection sent by the King of Denmark to the 
Royal Irish Academy. In a similar way, from the 
cemetery at Retdorf upwards of ninety urns were 
taken, furnished with one broken dagger of silex, 
and with many hundred flint chips, not rarely de- 
posited intentionally around the separate urns them- 
selves. To what race we are to attribute the first 
construction of these implements, is still a great 
problem of Archeology. All that we can with cer- 





tainty say is this—that even if constructed in the 
earliest periods of human culture, they continued, 
for various reasons, to be used until we come almost 
to the threshold of historical times. 

A good deal of the same reasoning applies to the 
weapons of bronze, which, as you are well aware, 
are found not only in all the European, but in 
many Asiatic countries. There is, as far as I can 
tell, no evidence whatever of bronze having been 
used on account of the absence of iron, and not 
much reason to doubt that the two metals were 
used contemporaneously, At the same time, I 
would call your attention especially to the fact that 
there are varieties in the forms of those implements 
in different countries. Their principle is indeed 
the same; there is a great general resemblance 
both in the material of which they are made, and 
in the gracefulness of the form ; but with all these 
resemblances, there are still characteristic diffe- 
rences :— 

“Facies non omnibus una, 
Nee diversa tamen, qualis decet esse sororum.” 

The swords of bronze that are found in these 
islands are characterized by the absence of a solid 
hilt of metal. Those of the Continent rarely want 
it. They are further characterized by a peculiar 
flatness of blade; those of the Continent are 
rimmed in a peculiar manner, which, with little 
observation, enables us to throw them into seven 
or eight separate classes, all indicative, as I be- 
lieve, of different dates of antiquity. One pecu- 
liarity I am bound to mark, namely, the smallness 
of the hilt, leading us to the conviction that they 
must everywhere have been used by a race of 
diminutive proportions. Again, they are charac- 
terized by a total absence of guard, in which they 
appear to differ from the similar form which we 
meet with in bas-reliefs on urns, and gems of 
Grecian origin. In these, according to the mea- 
surement made from many hundred specimens, the 
hilt is found to bear a very different proportion to 
the blade, and on the vast majority of Etruscan 
urns there is a well-defined guard, often of con- 
siderable size. Some, it is true, of the Etruscan 
swords of the earliest class want this ; and this is 
a consideration which requires to. be carefully 
weighed. It has been very generally the habit of 
archeologists to attribute these bronze weapons 
entirely to the Celtic race; and, although there 
are great ethnological difficulties in the way of 
adopting this view, I am inclined to believe 
there is much to be said in its favour. The con- 
current testimony of all ancient history proves to 
us, that at the time when the nations we call 
Classical first came in contact with those of the 
north, both Celt and German had long been in the 
possession of iron, and formed all their implements 
of war of that metal. But this does not prevent 
the possibility of a still earlier race having intro- 
duced the sword of bronze of that graceful form 
with which we are all acquainted ; and that these 
long continued in use, together with the iron wea- 
pons which were more particularly affected by the 
conquerors of Rome. ‘The Roman sword itself, as 
we know from the undoubted testimony of Poly- 
bius, was only replaced by a short stabbing wea- 
pon, in the time of the second Punic War ; and, 
from the same authority, we know that its pattern 
was derived from the Iberians in Spain. If now, 
as is highly probable, those Iberians were only one 
portion of a vast race, spread over the whole Con- 
tinent and the islands of Europe, who gradually 
yielded before the advancing wave of Celtic cul- 
ture, and were driven into the extreme corners of 
the west and the north, there is no great impro- 
bability that the weapons which they had used, 
and introduced, continued to be found at a time 
when the other race was armed with a very diffe- 
rent one; and, indeed, I am called upon here to 
remark, that written history is very sparing in its 
notice of nations armed with bronze ; that nearly 
the only race of whom this is asserted are the 
Massagetw, the progenitors of those Iberians of 
the Colches, whose connexions with the Iberians 
of Spain will now hardly be denied. They pos- 
sessed neither iron nor silver, but had an abun- 
dance both of bronze and gold; and they formed 
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their weapons of the former, and their ornaments 
of the latter metal. That the only other race of 
whom it is distinctly stated that they used wea- 
pons of bronze, were the Iberians of Lusitania ; 
and that the somewhat weak authority of Xiphi- 
linus repeats the same tradition of a portion of the 
tribes of Britain. If, now, this short stabbing 
sword found its way from the East, along the 
upper coast of Africa, into Spain, and from Spain 
along the western shores both of France and Eng- 
land into this island, we may readily account, not 
only for its occurrence in such numerous cases, 
but also for its continuance at a period when iron 
weapons were generally used by the Celtic invaders, 
who occupied the more eastern portion of these 
islands, And it is a fact of great cogency, that 
hitherto no mould for the casting of these swords 
has been found in these islands. Moulds for the 
production of spears, of rapiers, and other imple- 
ments of war, have, from time to time, been found ; 
but as yet, for anything we know, the leaf-shaped 
sword may have been the result solely of importa- 
tion from another land. I do not know that there 
is anything particularly distinguishing the collec- 
tion of swords in the Royal Irish Academy from 
those found in other parts of Britain, except the 
great numbers in which they are found. 

There is one class of weapons to which I am par- 
ticularly anxious to call your attention, and of 
which you possess numerous well-arranged and _in- 
teresting specimens. ‘This is the weapon which is 
commonly called the ‘celt,’ or ‘kelt,’ but which, 
for purposes of distinction, it may be as well always 
to spell with a C, while we reserve the hard letter 
for the name of the nation. The origin of this 
word ‘celt’ is a Latin word, of what has been 
facetiously called ‘middling and infamous Lati- 
nity,’ namely, ‘celtis,’ a chisel ; and there can be 
little doubt that this name is also very indicative of 
the uses to which it may occasionally have been 
turned. You are well aware that this is a moot 
point amongst archeologists ; but it is one that, 
in my humble opinion, can give no difficulty. There 
can be no doubt that, according to the nature of the 
handle with which it is furnished, the celt may be 
a chisel, or a hoe, or a war-axe. 

Now, let me call your attention to the impor- 
tance of consulting the habits of those tribes which 
are now in a similar state to that of our fore- 
fathers at the period when those weapons were in 
use. Along the whole of the upper tract of Siberia 
the Mongul tribes are in the habit of carrying a 
weapon forined in every respect like our celts, both 
in the shape which we call the socket, and that 
which, in imitation of our Danish friends, we have 
named palstave. The mode of fixing this with a 
handle is simple, but effective. A piece of bent 
wood, for which ash or blackthorn is admirably 
adapted, is fastened in the lower groove of the pal- 
stave ; another piece of flat wood is placed within 
the upper groove ; and the whole is then carefully 
wound round with the strong sinew of some animal; 
and thus is formed an implement which, from per- 
sonal experience, I can assure you is capable of deal- 
ing a most deadly blow. But a similar kind of the 
socket celt itself is found amongst the Galbo and 
Betuan tribes of Africa, differing in no conceivable 
point from the celt_ of our own forefathers, save in 
the material of which the implement is composed. 
In Africa, as in Siberia, it is of iron. 

Thereis, perhaps, nothing which so much attracts 
the attention of the stranger in visiting your noble 
collection, or on which, perhaps, you pride your- 
selves more, than the unrivalled collection of gold 

ornaments which enrich this museum; and you 
have,-no doubt, reason to be proud of them, because 
they indicate an advanced stage of culture and a 
widely extended commercial intercourse between 
your forefathers and other nations of the world; 
but I would warn you to value them only on this 
account, for, believe me, no more fatal danger can 
arise to archeology, or, indeed, to the moral de- 
velopment of man, than fixing the eyes upon the 
intrinsic value of articles of ornament, rather than 
upon the art itself with which they are adorned. 
With the sole exception of the museums of Scandi- 
navia, which probably derived many of their trea- 


sures from successful thefts in this island, there is 
scareely one European collection which shows any- 
thing like so great a wealth of personal ornament 
formed of precious metal. It is, indeed, possible that 
Gaul may have had rivalry with you in its wealth 
of gold. Unhappily, the discoveries that have been 
made there have not been preserved with sufficient 
care, and avarice has consigned to the melting-pot 
specimens of ancient art, the study of which might 
have led us to conclusions of the utmost impor- 
tance. There is nothing in those grand tiaras of 
gold which strike every stranger who enters the 
next room, that is unexampled in the museums of 
Northern Germany, except as to the metal of which 
they are formed. The general outline is the same, 
and a good deal of the ornament is so also ; but it is 
precisely at this point that I touch upon the arche- 
ological distinction, which, in my mind, is of the 
utmost possible importance, and to which I venture 
to call the earliest attention of the Academy. The 
ornamentation is different in principle ; and in this 
difference of principle, unless I greatly err, we 
should be led to detect some ethnographical and 
historical facts of very great importance to our 
study. 

The ornamentation which prevails upon almost 
all the bronzes of the Continent consists of a spiral 
line, which, to the best of my knowledge, is never 
found upon works of Irish art at this early period, 
but is invariably replaced by ornaments of concen- 
trical circles. The spiral line to which I allude is, 
however, not a single one, but a double spiral, by 
means of which alone it is possible they could be- 
come continuous. <A single spiral line drawn down 
from a point, and turning on itself, ends with a 
second circular figure, and goes no further. But 
if a second spiral spring from the centre, in a com- 
mon point, in which the second follows the windings 
of the first, it escapes, and so renders it possible that 
a constant succession of this figure may be upon the 
same plane surface. Now, this figure is essentially 
and peculiarly Greek ; it is found on the friezes of 
Greek temples ; it is found in the monuments of 
Etruscan art, but it is not found upon the art of 
England and Ireland : and in this, I believe, lies the 
key to a historical distinction, which it is of great 
moment for us fully to comprehend and study. It 
bears upon a fact which has long become clear to 
me from a comparison of many other cognate 
facts—namely, the two great streams of culture 
that enrich the north of Europe: one, passing along 
from Upper Italy, over the Alps, into Sclavonic 
lands ; thence following the spurs of the Carpa- 
thians, spreading through Styria and Transylvania, 
through Moravia and Bohemia ; next following the 
line of the Elbe, and flooding the countries be- 
tween its banks and the southern coast of the Bal- 
tic—nay, even crossing the Baltic itself, to take in 
the south of Sweden and the Danish islands, ended, 
at last, in Holstein and Ditmarsh. While the se- 
cond stream, coasting the north coast of Africa, 
ran westward and northward, and found its prin- 
cipal development in this island of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

But let me not be misunderstood. There is a 
peculiar development of the double spiral line, to- 
tally unknown to the Greeks, the Etruscans, and 
the nations of the Teutonic North, which is essen- 
tially characteristic, not only of the Scoto-Keltic, 
but the Britanno-Keltic populations of these islands. 
If the lines are allowed to diverge, instead of fol- 
lowing one another closely in their windings, they 
produce that remarkable pattern which since a few 
years we have been in the habit of calling the 
trumpet pattern, and which, from one of its pecu- 
liarities, is sometimes called the thumb pattern. 
When this is represented in a plane surface, in the 
illuminations of MSS., you have that marvellously 
beautiful result which is familiar to you in the 
“Book of Kells ;’ to us in the ‘‘ Book of St. 
Cuthbert,” or “The Durham Book,” in the Bri- 
tish Museum ; and in the equally beautiful records 
of Scoto-Keltic self-devotion and culture in the 
MSS. of St. Gall in Switzerland. When, as is 
often the case in metal, this principle of the di- 
verging spiral line is carried out in repoussé—when 
you have those singularly beautiful curves—more 





beautiful, perhaps, in the parts that are not seen 
than in those that meet the eye—whose beauty, 
revealed in shadow more than in form—you have 
a peculiar characteristic—a form of beauty which 
belongs to no nation but our own, and to no por. 
tion of our nation but the Keltic portion. There 
are traces of it, faint and poor, but sufficient for 
identification, among the Kelts of Normandy and 
the Keltic Helvetians. But the most perfect spe. 
cimens of it are met with in these islands: I may 
mention, among them, that exquisite specimen of 
workmanship, the Goodrich Court shield, found in 
the bed of the river Witham, in Lincolnshire ; the 
even prior specimens, being parts of shields dredged 
out of the Thames in laying the foundations of 
Waterloo Bridge ; the sword belonging to the 
Witham shield, now at Alnwick Castle ; and one 
or two very beautiful specimens in this country, 
one of the very finest of which is in the collection 
of the College of St. Columba. You have several 
of them in the cases in the next room ; and perhaps 
there is in all Europe no more striking one than an 
implement of unknown use in the possession of our 
great archeological master, Dr. Petrie. For beauty 
of design and beauty of execution this may chal- 
lenge comparison with any specimen of cast bronze- 
work that it has ever been my fortune to see. I 
have been able to notice but a few transcendant 
specimens ; but works of this kind are far from 
rare. Although they began early—earlier than 
the intercourse of Rome with these islands—they 
continued late; and to the last moment of real, 
unmixed Keltic art, this is its great and distinguish- 
ing characteristic. It deals with curves, which are 
not arcs of a circle; the combinations which form 
its exquisite curved outlines are derived from the 
ellipse ; its figures are not of the class we usually 
designate by the term geometrical. And, above 
all, it calls in the aid of enamel to perfect its work, 
—enamnel, Gentlemen,not cloisonné, like the ena- 
mel of the East ; not mosaic work of tesserz, like 
so many so-called enamels of the Romans ; but 
enamel, champlevé, as Philostratus described the 
barbarians ty 7 wKeavy, the island barbarians, to 
have invented it. The Goodrich Court shield is 
ornamented with enamel—champlevé enamel—on 
its bronze base. Many of your horse-trappings are 
so; more are so in England ; and it is possible that 
the Britanno-Keltic art affected this mode of orna- 
ment more than the Scoto-Keltic. But let me re 
mind you that this brilliant ornamentation of horse- 
furniture is distinctly noted by Pliny, as a charac- 
teristic feature of Keltic art. The specimens that 
we have from Yorkshire, Suffolk, Norfolk, Somer- 
setshire, Surrey, from Scotland, from this island, 
prove its wide dispersion, and justify the observa- 
tions of the Roman admiral and _ philosopher. 
These are, in truth, the great characteristic differ- 

























































your attention. The engraved spiral line, with 
double winding, is found from America to the 
Baltic, from Greece to Norway ; but the divergent 
spiral line (repoussé, in metal of a later date), and 
ornamented with champlevé enamel, is found in 
these islands alone, or in the neighbourhood of 
these islands ; it vanishes in proportion to its dis 
tance from them. There is in all this not the 
slightest trace of the influence of what we call clas 
sical art. The trumpet pattern is neither Greek, 
nor Roman, nor Oriental. There is nothing like 
it in Etruscan art ; there is nothing like it in Ger 
man or Sclavonic art; there is little like it in Gal 
lic or Helvetian art ; it is indigenous, Gentlemen. 
The art of those Keltic tribes which forced theit 
way into these islands of the Atlantic, and, some 
what isolated here, developed a peculiar, but not the 
jess admirable system of their own. And let me 
beg you to compare with it some of those admir- 
able specimens of Germanic art of which England 
furnishes so many examples in that county which 
was most subject to Frankish influence ; and 
which the finest examples of all are to be found i 
the cabinet of Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool. In thes 
you have merely geometrical figures—circles aad 
parts of circles, triangles and squares, lozeng® 
and horizontal zig-zags, Enamel has ceased ; i 
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turquoises, and slabs of garnets, or coloured glass, 
have become common. Each form of art is beau- 
tiful in its way; but each has a character so pecu- 
liar that I will defy any observer to find any one 

int by which the two can be classed together, 
beyond the one that they both deal with metal, and 
are subservient to ornament. 

Iam warned by time to close as rapidly as_pos- 
sible what I have to say ; but I earnestly entreat 
you to take this point of ornamentation seriously 
into consideration, because it forms one of the most 
important and characteristic criterions by which to 
judge of the tendency ofarace. Sir Wm. Hamilton 
has this evening well observed, that there is some 
reason in every ornament why it recommended it- 
self to some particular people. We do not know 
what the reason was, but the difference itself is of 
the deepest moment. Where the material of which 
implements are composed itself defines the form 
which will be imposed upon them, there can be but 
little variety, and the difference can never be charac- 
teristic ; but where the material is of such a nature 
that free play is given to the artistic feelings of the 
workman—where, as in clay or bronze, he is at 
liberty to impose what form and lines he will upon 
the yielding material, then the spirit or feeling of 
Art reveals itself in the form which he adopts, and 
the prevalence of this may be made the measure of 
his culture. There is nothing more characteristic 
than the pottery of those early races, because the 
material enabled the workman to give to it what- 
ever shape his feclings induced him to devise ; and 
I believe that, though the careful study of ancient 
ceramic art will show that the graceful forms of the 
Greek potter had very likely at some early period 
found their way even to the coast of the Baltic, and 
remained there as models to be imitated—readily 
imitated, indeed,—but still the instructed eye re- 
called the tradition of a higher culture, and added 
one link nore to the chain which binds the civiliz- 
ation of the North and of the South together. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Onslow Crescent, Brompton, 
Sept. 22, 1857. 

Sir,—A paragraph by ‘A Subscriber and Man 
of Kent,’ in the last number of the ‘Literary 
Gazette,’ is perhaps calculated to create an un- 
favourable impression in regard to the position of 
the British Archeological Association therein re- 
ferred to, with evidently no friendly feeling. It is 
stated that ‘‘the Society which now goes under 
the name of the British Archeological Association 
publicly declares itself to be between 200/. and 
800/, in debt!” 

It should be known that a most wholesome prac- 
tice has ever obtained in this Association to dis- 
charge all liabilities incurred in each year, and the 
amount required for this purpose, if exceeding the 
annual income, has been advanced by the Treasurer. 
The increased extent of the Journal and its nume- 
rous illustrations, from 1851 to the present time, had 
rendered the Society debtor to the Treasurer to the 
amount of 2062, 2s, 5d. as stated in the printed 
audit, and upon the report of the same at the last 
Annual General Meeting, twenty annually subscrib- 
ing Associates made themselves Life Members, and 
thus liquidated the debt. As the Journal record- 
ing the debt also gave the names of those Asso- 
ciates who had so liberally discharged it, your cor- 
Tespondent ought, in all propriety and honesty, to 
have referred to this circumstance, rather than to 
have attempted to give currency to an impression 
unfavourable to the] financial condition of the 

“ety. 

Iam happy to acquaint your readers and the 
friends of the British Archeological Association 
that the Society is in a very prosperous state—that 
it is not indebted to any one a single farthing—that 
it possesses a valuable property—is daily increasing 
ts Associates, and regularly publishing a quarterly 
Journal of greater variety and extent, and with more 
abundant illustrations, than any other periodical of 
alike nature. Last year forty-five new members 
were elected, and already this. year thirty-seven 
More have been added. It has just completed a 
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very successful and a very useful congress in Nor- 
folk, as reported in your pages during the present 
month, and is actively engaged in carrying out the 
purposes for which it was established, among 
which that of purchasing collections forms no part 
of the system of its constitution.—l am, yours, 
T. J. PETTIGREW, 
Treasurer of the British Archwxological 
Association, 


KENTISH ANTIQUITIES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sept. 23, 1857. 

Sir,—In reply to the letter of ‘A Subscriber 
and Man of Kent,’ who criticises a paragraph ex- 
tracted from the circular recently addressed by a 
Committee of this Society to the county of Kent, 
and who founds thereon an opinion that the Com- 
mittee are not aware that the Faussett Collection 
was offered for publication to the Archwological 
Institute, I beg to observe that Iam fully acquainted 
with the fact. I was at the time referred to, 
as I still am, a member of the Institute, and as a 
subscription copy of the ‘ Inventorium Sepulchrale’ 
is in the library of this Society, the preface to that 
work has been read by myself and other members. 

What connexion there may be between the pro- 
posal of our Society and the ability or the inability 
of either the Institute or Association to purchase 
the Collection, I am at a loss to discover ; I do not 
believe that such a misapplication of the funds of 
those Institutions was ever even contemplated. 

As regards the feeling, or rather the want of 
feeling, shown by the nobility and gentry of Kent 
towards the invaluable Collection, we have but too 
ample proof in the indifference exhibited towards 
its removal from its proper and natural resting 
place to a far distant county—a measure which, by 
the influence of a local Archeological Society, had 
such existed, might have been prevented. 

From your correspondent’s complaint that the 
Committee ignore the individual exertions of anti- 
quaries in Kent, it is evident that he is not aware 
that in the very first paragraph of our circular the 
following words occur :—‘‘ although the individual 
efforts of earnest workers have not been wanting.” 
Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Gro. Bish WEBB, 


Hon. See. Surrey Archeological 
Society. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


Ir is understood that the Queen and the Prince 
Consort are to be present at the closing of the Art 
Treasures Exhibition at Manchester, which is fixed 
for the 15th of October. A royal visit to Went- 
worth House has been expected about that time, 
but it is not impossible, as in the sad Crimean 
autumn of 1854, that the Court may be urged to 
return to London at an earlier day, and the holiday 
ministers summoned to their duties, ne quid detri- 
menti respublica caperet. As the time for closing 
the Exhibition draws near, the number of visitors 
is greatly on the increase, so much so as likely to 
upset previous calculations, whether statistical or 
financial; and if the Queen’s visit is made, there 
will be a good benefit for the guarantee fund. 

Dr. Springer, author of ‘A History of Modern 
Art,’ and other valuable works, is at present in 
Manchester, engaged in writing an account of the 
Exhibition, a mission confided to him by the Duke 
of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, brother of H.R.H. the 
Prince Consort. 

Mr. Hawthorne, the renowned American no- 
velist, has resigned his post of United States Con- 
sul at Liverpool, and is about to proceed on a tour 
to Italy, where he expects to remain for a year. 
He is understood to be engaged in the composition 
of a new work, of which high expectations are en- 
tertained. 

The Salford Royal Museum has lately received 
some curious acquisitions, consisting of an ancient 
triptych of the school of Giotto, and a number of 
sculptured stones and small statues from Cyprus, 
which are said to indicate a transitional period from 








Egyptian or Assyrian to Greek principles of art. 
They have been presented by Mr. Alderman 
Weston. 

The ante-chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
is to be adorned by a statue of Dr. Barrow, the 
celebrated theologian and divine, who was formerly 
the Master of Trinity. To the statues of Bacon and 
Newton that of Barrow will be a worthy companion. 
It will be the work of Mr. Noble, to whom the 
commission has been given by the liberality of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne. By the way, we are happy 
to find that the proposed ducal title has been de- 
clined by the venerable President of the Council. 
While yet taking part in public affairs, it would be 
as difficult to recognise, in the Duke of Kerry, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne of the days of Grey, 
Brougham, and Russell, as it would have been to 
the last generation to speak of the Lord Shelburne 
of the days of Pitt and Fox and ‘Junius,’ by the 
then new title of Marquis of Lansdowne. 

From the 1st of October a new postal arrange- 
ment will come into operation with Belgium, simi- 
lar to that which has for some time been in use 
with France. For fourpence, a letter not exceeding 
4 oz. will be carried ; 1 oz. eightpence, and so on. 
Unpaid letters will be charged double rates, as in 
France. Registered newspapers will be conveyed 
at rates commencing with 4 oz. for 1d. up to 8 oz. 
for 2d., and 2d. additional for every } lb. Unre- 
gistered papers and book packets will be charged 
3d. for 4 oz., 6d. for 8 oz., and 6d. additional for 
each half pound. 

The Builder of last week announced in the follow- 
ing terms some changes in a locality rich in literary 
associations: ‘Going! going! gone! Theauctioneer’s 
hammer is waving over the tenements on the west 
side of Inner Temple Lane. On the Ist of October 
the housebreakers will be masters of the situation, 
the bricks will go for what they will fetch, and, the 
site being cleared, the honourable benchers of the 
Inner Temple will proceed to improve their pro- 
perty by building better houses in the place of the 
rubbish removed. Ah! but is it all rubbish? Not 
quite. Some of it has a value; and, though we 
can scarcely offer an objection to its removal 
(benchers, like other people, will ‘do what they 
like with their own,’ and progress will not be 
stayed), at least let us keep a slight record of how 
it looked, and what it was associated with. On the 
transom of the doorway at No. 1 (there is a lamp 
projecting, and a large carved hood above) is writ- 
ten, ‘Dr. Johnson’s Staircase,’ and up this, truly 
enough, he often went with Goldsmith, Reynolds, 
Boswell, and others, of whom this present genera- 
tion are never tired of hearing. ‘They belong to 
us, indeed, though they seem to have lived in a 
past age. We spoke, not long ago, to a hale and 
clear-headed gentleman, still in the like condition, 
who recollected, though he was a small child at the 
time, seeing the pursy Doctor with his arm rounda 
post in Fleet-street, resting for breath after some 
exertion ; and who, moreover, had been taken up 
into the arms of the kind-hearted Goldsmith. Dr. 
Johnson lived in this house between 1760 and 
1765, and it was during this time that the associa- 
tion which afterwards became so renowned as the 
Literary Club took a regular form. Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, Dr. Nugent, 
Langton, Topham, Beauclerc, Chamier, and Haw- 
kins, were the original members. It was while John- 
son occupied these rooms that the adventure oc- 
curred, as described by Boswell, when the dissipated 
but accomplished Beauclere, returning once with 
Langton from supper, roused up the grave Doctor 
at three in the morning, and dared him to a ramble.” 
Mr. Rogers, we suppose, is the ‘hale old gentleman’ 
who has left us the recollection of Doctor Johnson 
resting for breath with his arm round a post in 
Fleet-street. Boswell has told of another occasion 
when the Doctor figures in the same attitude, but 
from no painful exertion. It was to support him- 
self during a roar of laughter that would have been 
worthy of Garagantua. ‘‘ He was with Boswell at 
Chambers’s rooms in the Temple, and had rallied 
the lawyer much about the making of Langton’s 
will. Johnson could not stop his merriment, but 
continued it all the way till he got without the 
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Temple-gate. He then burst into such a fit of 
laughter that he appeared to be almost in a con- 
vulsion, and, in order to support himself, laid hold 
of one of the posts at the side of the foot pave- 
ment, and sent forth peals so loud, that in the 
silence of the night his voice seemed to resound 
from Temple-bar to Fleet-ditch.” (May 9, 1773.) 
The architects and stonemasons may alter the 
Temple courts, and the well-known staircases ma 
disappear, but the whole of this site will be ever 
haunted with the memory of Johnson, Goldsmith, 
and their associates. 

Mr. Ruskin has addressed to the ‘ Witness’ 
newspaper, a long and energetic protest against 
some rumoured barbarisms to be perpetrated on 
the Castle rock of Edinburgh. It is said that part 
of the rock is to be cut away in order to afford 
secure foundation for some new buildings, and this 
Mr. Ruskin affirms would destroy the romantic 
aspect of the rock. “‘ The Castle rock of Edinburgh 
is, as far as I know, simply the noblest in Scotland 
conveniently approachable by any creatures but 
sea-gulls or peewits. Ailsa and the Bass are of 
course more wonderful; and, I suppose, in the 
West Highlands there are masses of crag more wild 
and fantastic ; but people only go to see these once 
or twice in their lives, while the Castle rock has a 
daily influence in forming the taste, or kindling the 
imagination, of every promising youth in Edin- 
burgh. Even irrespectively of its position, it is a 
mass of singular importance among the rocks of 
Scotland. It is not easy to find among your 
mountains a ‘craig’ of so definite a form, and on 
so magnificent a scale. Among the central hills 
of Scotland, from Ben Wyvis to the Lammermuirs, 
I know of none comparable to it; while, besides 
being bold and vast, its bars of basalt are so nobly 
arranged, and form a series of curves at once so 
majestic and harmonious, from the turf at their 
base to the roots of the bastions, that as long as 
your artists have that crag to study, I do not see 
that they need casts from Michael Angelo, or any 
one else, to teach them the laws of composition, or 
the sources of sublimity. But if once you cut into 
the brow of it, all is over. Disturb, in any single 
point, the simple lines in which the walls now ad- 
vance and recede upon the tufted grass of its 
summit, and you may as well make a quarry of it 
at once, and blast away rock, Castle, and all.” It 
may temper Mr. Ruskin’s artistic fears to learn 
that the utmost anxiety has been shown not to in- 
jure, but rather to improve, the imposing outline 
of the Castle buildings by the new armoury which 
is to be erected. By the directions of Lord 
Panmure photographic views of the Castle rock 
from every possible aspect have been prepared, in 
order to test the effect of the new building. Mr. 
Ruskin may be assured that there will not be a 
repetition of what was formerly done on the west 
side of the rock, where there is a sad eyesore in 
the shape of a pile of modern barracks, resembling 
a vast cotton factory. A little more taste and a 
little more architectural contrivance might have 
raised a structure equally useful, and more in keep- 
ing with the antique appearance of the other 
portions of the Castle, and which would have pre- 
sented to the traveller from Glasgow and the west 
an object worthy of being lighted up by the after- 
noon sun of a long summer's day. 

It will really soon become necessary to select the 
members of scientific expeditions with some re- 
gard to meekness of spirit as well as philosophic 
attainments. It is only the other day that it was 
found necessary to dissolve the expedition that 
ought to have discovered the source of the Nile, on 
account of the disputes that had arisen among its 
members. The last Pacific mail brings us tidings 
of a similar calamity having overtaken the party 
of philosophers engaged in exploring Ecuador, and 
having this time brought tragical consequences in 
its train. Professor Moore, it should seem, inti- 
mated his opinion that Professor Frances was ac- 
quainted with no more than the rudiments of 
science, which charge was immediately retorted on 
himself. The “difficulty” was submitted to the 
arbitration of the rifle. Professor Frances was 


killed, and his relatives have the consolation of | 


learning that the Ecuadorian government is “ pro- 
fuundly afflicted.” 





We are sorry to have to announce the death of 
M. Boissonade, of Paris, one of the most eminent 
Greek scholars of the day, and a Member of the 
French Institute, Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres. He was upwards of eighty years 
of age. 

M. Largeteau, a member of the Bureau des 
Longitudes, and of the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris, has just died in that city. 

To the somewhat numerous deaths of eminent 
literary and scientific men in France which we bave 
lately had to record, we have now to add those of 
M. Gustave Planche and M. Quatremtre, which 
have taken place at Paris in the course of the last 
few days. M. Gustave Planche was the most dis- 
tinguished critic of the day, being remarkable alike 
for soundness of judgment, excellence of style, and 
fearless independence of character. The son of a 
druggist, he was destined for the paternal calling, 
but he refused to follow it, and at the early age of 
twenty-two adopted literature as a profession. He 
made his début in the Artis‘e, was subsequently 
connected with the Journal des Débats, and then 
became one of the principal contributors to the 
Révue des Deux Mondes. For the Révue he wrote, 
with some interruptions, from 1831 to his death, 
and all his lucubrations were criticisms on the lite- 
rary, dramatic, musical, and artistic events of the 
day. His papers were always eagerly read, and 
sometimes created immense sensation in the lite- 
rary world. The honest bluntness with which he 
expressed his opinions, and the excellent reasons 
which he gave for them, created him not a little 
ill-will from those whom he did not admire,—and 
he was not naturally of an admiring character : 
but his victims themselves could not refrain from 
respecting even whilst they abused him. Except 
Béranger, there was no writer of his time more re- 
markable for sturdy independence. Neither from 
fear of foe, nor to oblige friend, would he consent 
to modify the expression of his opinions in the 
slightest degree ; and, like the poet, too, he had a 
lofty scorn of money. In addition to his published 
criticisms, he frequently acted as the ‘‘ guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend’ of popular authors, and no less 
a personage than Madame Sand has publicly 
avowed that his counsels have been of the highest 
utility to her. He was very eccentric in his dress 
and manner of living, and used to write all his 
papers for the Révue des Deux Mondes in coffee- 
houses. He has been cut off in the very prime of 
life, his age being only forty-eight. The cause of 
his death was gangrene of a slight wound in the 
foot, caused by a splinter.—M. de Quatremtre, who 
has also been carried off, had ateained the ripe age 
of eighty-six, but his death was sadly sudden, he 
having retired to bed at night in perfect health, 
and been found a corpse in the morning. He was 
one of the most distinguished Oriental scholars of 
Europe, and was in one part of his career Professor 
of Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldean in the Collége de 
France, at Paris,—in the latter, of vulgar Persian 
in the special School of Living Oriental Languages. 
He devoted much of his time to researches into the 
history, geography, and literature of Egypt and 
of adjacent countries, and published some works 
thereon which are still highly esteemed. His best 
known work is a ‘Mémoire sur les Nabateens,’ a 
tribe of Arabia Petrea. He was deeply versed in 
Persian and Armenian literature. He has left nu- 
merous unpublished papers on Eastern subjects. 

It is announced in the Continental papers that 
another new planet has been discovered by Dr. 
Luther, of the Observatory of Dusseldorf. The 
date of the discovery is the 15th of this month, but 
the position of the planet is not given. 

The Scientific Congress of France has lately 
been sitting at Grenoble; but the reports of its 
proceedings, so far as they have been published, 
do not present anything of much interest. 

Professor Naumann, the Nestor of German orni- 
thologists, died on the 15th August, at an advanced 
age, from general weakness of system, at Cothin. 





A Serbian “literat,” who has already translaied 








into his native language many works of Josika, jg 
at present employed in preparing for the press q 
Serbian edition of the celebrated Hungarian drama 
of the poet Obernyck, which has Brankowirss fo 


its hero. The Serbian Literary Society undertakes 
the printing of the work. 

From St. Petersburg we learn that the palace of 
Palata, the ancient residence of the Boyards of 
Romanow, the ancestors of the present reigning 
family, is to be completely restored. 

The German papers announce the death of Dr, 
Schreiber, at Weimar. He was well known as q 
religious poet, and as a collector of old church ballads 
and poetry, and was born in 1781, 

From Worms we hear that a further sum of 
2188 gulden has been contributed, inclusive of the 
gifts of the Queen of England and Prince Albert, to 
the Luther monument. 

The Berlin papers announce the acquisition, 
through the munificence of the king, to the public 
library, of a copy of the Mayence Psalterium, in 
large folio. There are only three copies known, 
and all on parchment—that of Windsor, of Dres- 
den, and the one now at Berlin. Of the second 
edition there are four copies—that of the Gren- 
ville collection in the British Museum, that of the 
Earl Spencer, that in the Imperial library at Paris, 
and in the Imperial library at Vienna. The Ber- 
lin copy is considered more valuable than the other 
two from the two miniatures which ornament its 
pages, one of King David and one of St. Christo. 

her. 

In the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, Marshal Vaillant drew attention to the fact 
that a number of balls in the cartridges brought 
from the Crimea had been pierced partly or en- 
tirely through by an insect, belonging appa 
rently to the tribe Hymenoptera. As the pierc- 
ings are evidently not made for the purpose of 
shelter, and as no fragments from them could be 
found, the inference is that the insect eats the lead 
—and yet French entomologists assert that sucha 
thing is not likely. The insect being entirely un- 
known to French savans, the Marshal announced 
that he had in the name of the Academy written 
to the Russian Embassy, to ask if Russian ball-car- 
tridges in the Crimea have ever been noticed to have 
been pierced by insects ; and if so, if Russian en- 
tomologists can give any details respecting the in- 
sect and its way of living. The Marshal adds, 
that it seems not to have any similitude with the 
Cetonia aurata, which pierces through lead, but 
casts aside the lead it cutsaway. M. Dumeril, in 
the course of some observations on the subject, said 
that examples existed of balls having been pierced 
through by insects at ‘Toulon, and that the insect 
which had attacked those from the Crimea was un- 
doubtedly a Urocera. 

Letters from Cologne speak with enthusiasm of 
the new museum, which is on a colossal scale, and 
to be ornamented with gardens and playing foun- 
tains. The old Roman mosaics which have been 
discovered in Cologne during the last twenty 
years are to be laid down at the end of the corri- 
dors, between the pillars. 





FINE ARTS. 
THE annual Exhibition of the Works of Living 
Artists, at Marseilles, is to take place from the 25th 
of October to the 25th December: works are re- 
quired to be sert in before the 15th October. The 
custom of having annual exhibitions of Fine Arts 
in provincial towns is spreading rapidly in France. 
In addition to the numerous great towns and cities 
in which it already prevails, it has been decided 
that it shall be extended to Besancon, Rochefort, 
St. Etienne, and Lille. The expenses of these pro 
vincial exhibitions are paid by public subscription. 
The exhibitions aré very useful to artists, as they 
increase their fame and promote the sale of their 
works ; and they are of great public utility, by 
giving the middle and lower classes a taste for art. 
At Bordeaux, a special gallery for the exhibitions 
is being built; the Municipal Council has provid 
the funds, 
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At a general meeting of Art Unions held at 
Stuttgardt, it has been proposed to establish a fund 
for the benefit of the widows of artists. 

The Belgian courts of law have just decided a 
cause of considerable importance. <A picture dealer 
sold a landscape, frame included, for thirty francs, 
which he said was by Kutyntronwer, one of the 
most celebrated landscape painters of Belgium. 
Herr Kutyntronwer brought an action against the 
dealer, alleging that the picture was a work of such 
inferior merit as for it to be impossible to be mis- 
taken for one of his. The tribunal decided that a 
man pretending to be a picture dealer was bound 
to understand his business, and to have recognised 
an original of Kutyntronwer's, and awarded heavy 
damages to the artist. 

A monument to the memory of the late Emperor 
Nicholas is being constructed at Moscow by Rama- 
onoff, 2 Russian sculptor of celebrity. It has four 
bas-reliefs: one representing the famous scene in the 
revolt of 1830, when the late Emperor, rushing into 
the midst of a band of infuriated peasants, terrified 
them into order by crying, in a voice of thunder, 
“Qn your knees !”* the second representing another 
scene in the same revolt ; the third, the capitula- 
tion of the Hungarian traitor, Georgey, to the 
Russians ; and the fourth, the first arrival of the 
Imperial family by railway in the ancient city. 
The Russian critics speak highly of these produc- 
tions. 

Wilhelm Eduard Schorn, who died lately, at the 
age of 51, of a complaint of the heart, at Bonn, 
was Director of the Cabinet of Engravings in Ber- 
lin. He was an intimate friend of Alexander von 
Humboldt, and a man of great talent, whose close 
connexion with a wide circle of literary and artistic 
men of the present age led to a correspondence 
which we may hope will eventually be given to the 
world. It is, however, scarcely probable that the 
letters will be published at present, as they relate 
to so many characters still living. Herr Schorn has 
left behind him a valuable collection of original 
drawings by contemporary artists, personal friends 
of his; amongst them are many _pen-and-ink 
sketches by Rumohr, Kaulbach, Karl Schorn, 
Magnus, &c. We are happy to state that the 
worthy Director lived to complete the arrangement 
of the engravings in the Berlin Museum, and to 
finish the elaborate and important catalogue of 
these treasures of art. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Drury LANE THEATRE was re-opened on Monday 
evening for a week, to introduce to the English 
public a new tragedian from America. The mo- 
ment chosen for the début of Mr. Roberts was un- 
propitious. London is out of town just now. But 
this circumstance, however damaging to the actor, 
is comparatively unimportant to the theatre, which 
is for the masses, and not for the aristocracy alone. 
The advent of a ‘‘new tragedian” is an incident 
of considerable interest in the present condition of 
our stage. ‘‘ Céparisés are odious,” says Rudsbie, 
in the old comedy of Sir Giles Goosecappe ; but we 
are spared the odium of instituting any, for, with 
the exception of Mr. Phelps, who is too far off to 
influence the metropolitan taste very materially, 
we have not a single actor capable of assuming 
without offence any one of Shakspeare’s principal 
characters. This is very deplorable; and when 
actors and managers attribute the decline of the 
drama to the decadence of dramatic authorship, 
they assuredly forget altogether the nature of the 
materials with which dramatic authors have to 
work. 

It was a bold experiment to select Sir Giles 
Overreach for a first appearance in London. It 
was the part in which Kean rent the theatre with 
that vehement passion and overwhelming energy 
which will, probably, never again be equalled. 
Fortunately, however, for succeeding generations, 
the actor leaves nothing behind him but a tradi- 
tion ; the stage is always renewing itself and be- 
ginning again ; and he who in 1857 attempts the 
Tugged verse of Massinger, risks little from any 
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surviving recollections of the great genius who ap- 
peared in the same part, and in the same theatre, 
for the first time upwards of forty years ago. 
When Mr. Roberts came upon the stage, we were 
much struck by the resemblance which, at a hasty 
glance, he seemed to bear to Kean. His stature, 
like that of Kean, is short, his manner self: pos- 
sessed, and his delivery firm and decisive. But the 
resemblance is only fugitive. His face, which in 
Kean was the sensitive and unerring index to the 
emotions of the soul, is not capable of much variety 
of expression. The blaze from the eye, in the crises 
of high excitement, is striking ; but the luminous 
flash, the fluctuating gesture, the rapid transitions 
of passion and feeling, are wanting. There is this 
excellence, however, in Mr. Roberts, that he never 
degenerates into excesses—except, perhaps, in the 
last scene, where it is nearly impossible to avoid 
them. His utterance is measured and earnest, and 
often very real in its earnestness. He renders the 
dialogue carefully ; and, although we miss the sus- 
taining power that fills up the outline of the poet 
with minute details of execution, the conception 
upon the whole was true, and its presentation, as 
a whole, was successful. We make no account of 
the cheers that crowned the actor’s efforts, for he 
was cheered as enthusiastically before he opened his 
lips as after he was finally carried off the stage. We 
speak of his success only from the artistic point of 
view. At first Mr. Roberts’ voice was very indis- 
tinctly heard; many passages fell flat, in conse- 
quence of one half of the words dropping out on 
their way to the audience; yet this disappoint- 
ment was borne with patience, because it was felt 
that the actor was in full possession of his part, 
and it was supposed, which afterwards appeared to 
be true, that he was reserving himself for the great 
exertions demanded from him at the close of the 
play. The scene with Margaret in the third act, 
where he prepares his daughter to receive Lord 
Lovell, gave the first intimation of his powers, and 
here he displayed marked discrimination and abun- 
dant vigour. The famous passage in which he de- 
sires his daughter to encourage the addresses of her 
lover, was delivered with great force and intensity. 
“ Marg. You'll have me, sir, preserve the distance that 
Confines a virgin ? 
“ Over, Virgin me no virgins! 
I must have you lose that name, or you lose 
m 
I wil 
vat 
Nor was there any lack of revolting expression in 
the line— 
“ And, therefore, when he kisses you, kiss close !” 


e. 
1 have you private—start not—I say, pri- 
e.” 


The subsequent scene with Lord Lovell was too 
hastily got through. It was huddled off too fast ; 
and Mr. Roberts did not observe throughout that 
profound sense of exultation at the near comple- 
tion of his work, controlled in the utterance by the 
fear of risking its accomplishment, which is essen- 
tial to the design. He should have treated the 
Lord with a more vigilant homage, and have 
watched how each particle of his monstrous pro- 
positions took effect upon him before he trusted 
himself with more. He should have felt his way 
with him, and thus have riser, step by step, to the 
height of that triumphant security with which he 
closes the interview. His reading, which is, we 
know, theaccepted stage rendering, of the answer to 
Lord Lovell’s remonstrances, appears to us entirely 
wrong. 
“ Tov. Are you not frighted with the imprecations 
And curses of whole families, made wretched 
By your sinister practices ? 
“Over. Yes, as rocks are, 

When foaming billows split themselves against 

Their flinty ribs: or as the moon is moved, 

When wolves, with hunger pined, howl at her 

brightness.” 

This was delivered in a burst of violence, a perfect 
hurricane of rage, that drew down from the house 
a responding storm of applause; but we think it 
very obvious that both Mr. Roberts and his au- 
dience were in error. It is not the rock that is 
lashed into fury, nor the moon that howls. On the 
contrary, they represent an image of imperturbable 
calm, to which Overreach likens his own nature, 
and which, instead of being violent itself, presents 





an impassive resistance to violence. The lines 
should be uttered with icy deliberation, solemn and 
terrible in its inflexible purpose, and tinged with a 
kind of fiendish irony. The last scene, as it is the 
greatest in the piece, the culminating point of the 
action and the character, so it was the best in the 
representation. Into this scene Mr. Roberts threw 
his whole force. He filled the stage with a whirl- 
wind of baffled malignity, and terminated in a fit 
so close to reality that he foamed at the mouth, and 
uttered groans of almost mortal agony. We did 
not quite like his manner of taking the passage— 
as the musicians say— 
“Ha! I am feeble; 

Some undone widow sits upon mine arm, 

And takes away the use of’t: and my sword, 

Glued to my scabbard with wrong’d orphans’ tears, 

Will not be drawn.” 

This paralysis falls upon him at the moment when 
he is rushing upon the “ battalia,” to ‘‘ fall to exe- 
cution,” and it ought to seize him in that attitude 
and action in the middle of the stage. But Mr. 
Roberts advances close to the foot-lights, where he 
certainly would never have thought of charging 
the company. The speech is very piteous in itself, 
and was spoken touchingly. The final burst was 
impressive, and the horrible look of malediction 
with which he glares upon his daughter concen- 
trated in a glance all the Satanic elements of the 
character. The exhibition of physical anguish is 
always painful and objectionable on the stage ; but 
undoubtedly, if there be any excuse for it in any 
instance, it is in the catastrophe of this play. It 
would not be easy for an actor to raise the flood of 
expectation to this perilous height without suffer- 
ing it to overflow, or being himself carried away 
by it. Mr. Roberts is entitled to some credit for 
not ministering to a vulgar or melodramatic taste. 
His energy in this extremely difficult scene makes 
fierce work of the defiance and the discomfiture ; but 
it is always kept within legitimate bounds, 

We cannot venture to speak with confidence of 
this gentleman until we shall have seen him in other 
parts. We are impressed, however, with the care- 
fulness of his study, and his sensible interpretation 
of the text. In the meanwhile, we cannot but re- 
gret that the vast size of the theatre renders the 
play of the features, and all the minor details of 
expression, unintelligible to three-fourths of the 
audience, so that the actor must be content either 
to trust his reputation to the discriminating few 
scattered about the stalls, or risk his future posi- 
tion for the sake of securing present popularity. 

The rest of the cast does not call for any special 
notice. The company seems to have been collected 
in haste ; and all that can be reasonably looked for 
is, that it should fulfil its temporary purpose with 
some degree of respectability. There is not much 
fault to be found with it under such circumstances, 
One or two of the parts were very well played, 
The Marall of Mr. A. Younge was excellent—not 
so good as Munden, but strongly marked with the 
deep lines of sycophancy, lying, and roguery. 
Mr. Tilbury made a most unctuous Justice Greedy. 
His figure did credit to the voluptuous gluttony of 
the character, and visions of toasted quails and 
venison pasties seemed to be perpetually swimming 
in rich gravies before him, and drawing water from 
his mouth and eyes. The Wellborn of Mr. Belton 
is a pure piece of conventionality. To stand with 
one arm a-kimbo, and deliver sounding verse with 
a swing in the voice, the rise and fall of which we 
know by distressing experience beforehand, is not 
all that is required in the mixed portrait of Well- 
born. The light and shades of the past were wholly 
lost sight of; and there was not a single spark 
throughout of that reckless gallantry so happily 
described by Tapwell when he turns the graceless 
spendthrift out of doors. : 

An operatic season has this week commenced at 
the Lyceum under the joint management of Miss 
Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison. Mr, Alfred Mel- 
lon is chief of the orchestra, consisting of the band 
usually under bis guidance, and selected members 
from the Italian Opera and Jullien’s bands. Auber’s 
opera, The Crown Diamonds, was the work se- 
lected for the opening performance, and has been 
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repeated on alternate nights during the week. The 
charming melodies which follow in quick succes- 
sion throughout the opera, and a large proportion 
of which fall to the part of Catarina, were given 
with much brilliancy of execution by Miss Louisa 
Pyne, who during her American trip has acquired 
thorough proficiency as an actress, while her vocal 
skill and taste are as admirable as ever. Rode’s 
fantastically beautiful air with variations, and Be- 
nedict’s air, ‘The Skylark,” though such interpo- 
lations are not generally to be approved, delighted 
the audience as displays of brilliant vocalization. 
Mr. Harrison’s Don Henrique was more perfect in 
the histrionic than the vocal performance, and Mr. 
Braham threw much animation into the part of 
Rebollado, the chief of the coiners. The duet 
of Catarina and Diana was sweetly sung 
by Louisa and Susan Pyne, and was among 
the encores of the evening. The Huguenots 
has also been performed during the week, 
with Madame Caradori as Valentine, and Mr. 
Augustus Braham as Raowl, Mr. Weiss as Marcel, 
and Mr. H. Braham as the Count St. Bris. The 
performance might please more were it not for the 
disturbing recollections of the Royal Italian Opera. 
There is more ambition than judgment in producing 
such a work at the Lyceum. The débuts of Miss 
Prescott as Marguerite, Mdlle. Corelli as Urbain, 
and Mr. F, Glover as the Count de Nevers, were 
creditable, and full of promise. The season has 
commenced well, but we can scarcely speak of the 
performances as affording hope for the establish- 
ment of a national opera. If this often attempted 
and much desired object is to be attained, it will 
not be by merely giving English versions of foreign 
libretti, but by giving prominence to the works of 
native composers. Whether these would command 
sufficient public patronage may be doubtful, but 
the experiment would more likely be successful 
than that which seems to be the design of the pre- 
sent managers. A series of operatic performances 
is soon to be commenced at Drury Lane, which 
will probably interfere with the Lyceum campaign. 
We suspect that Madlle. Piccolomini in the 7'ra- 
viata will prove more attractive than Madame 
Caradori in the Huguenots. But by aiming more 
at the revival of national opera, an appeal may be 
made to sympathies which Miss Pyne and Mr. 
Harrison would be unwise to disregard. After the 
opera each night Mr. Buckstone’s farce of The 
Rough Diamond is acted, in which Mr. Honey 
gives an amusing representation of Cousin Joe, 
and the part of Margery is sustained by Miss Cuth- 
bert, a clever actress, who deserves to be better 
known. 

We lately mentioned the appearance in Paris of 
a new Italian theatrical company, headed by M. 
Salvini, a tragedian of great repute in his own 
country, and we said that the Parisians did not 
consider him quite equal to his reputation. He has 
lately appeared as Othello, and the opinion of him 
has become completely modified, his personation of 
that difficult character being one of the most ad- 
mirable ever seen on any stage, —actually superior, 
according to competent authorities, to that of Kean. 
This, we are aware, is saying a great deal; but it 
is justified by the tone of our letters, and by the 
enthusiastic admiration of the feuilletons of the 
Paris papers. The scene in which the Moor smo- 
thers Desdemona, in particular, is full, we are as- 
sured, of savage grandeur, and literally makes the 
spectator tremble ; and the manner in which he 
puts himself to death is stated to be really awful. 

There is a talk at Paris of constructing, as near 
the centre of the city as possible, a magnificent 
concert-room, under the title of ‘‘ Salle Malibran,”’ 
and of giving in it grand concerts daily. 

Several Parisian dramatists have already, we 
learn, concocted dramas on the subject of the revolt 
in India, for the Boulevard theatres. 

Now that the autumn has fairly set in, the dra- 
matic news from Paris will be more important than 
it has been for a long time past. In the course of 
the last week two new five-act plays were brought 
out—Les Vivewrs de Paris, at the Ambigu Co- 
mique, and Le Pére auc Ecus at the Gaité. The 


judged from its title, 


Lear. 


rhyming. 


a picture of “fast” life in 


Paris, or rather, of life as it is supposed to be; the 
second, by M. F. Duqué, is a sort of modern King 
Each has obtained moderate success. 

Eugene Pradel, the well-known French improvi- 
satore, has just died in Germany, aged 70, and so 
poor that a subscription had to be raised to bury 
him. He possessed talents and acquirements which 
might have raised him to eminence ; but he wasted 
them over the “foolish trade” of extempore 
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former, by M. Xavier de Montessin, is, as may be 


in the liquefaction. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Section A. 
Proressor HENNESSY read a paper ‘ On Simulta- 
neous Isothermal Lines.’ 
already taken by the Association in connexion 
with the distribution of mean temperature over the 
surface of the earth, and called attention to the im- 
portance of studying the simultaneous distribution 
of temperature. The movements of the winds, and 
in general almost all the daily perturbations of the 
atmosphere, depending much more on simultaneous 
conditions of temperature in different places than 
on the mean amount, over long periods, it would 
be desirable to attempt to trace the former class of 
lines when we attempt to obtain a complete con- 
nexion between the different classes of atmospheric 
The nature of simultaneous isother- 
mal lines was then referred to, and the differences 
between them and those of mean temperature which 
might be fairly anticipated. The differences be- 
tween such lines on the land and sea were charac- 
terised, and reference was made to the phenomena 
of land and sea breezes which would probably be 
found to have some connexion with the distribution 


He referred to the part 


The author concluded by 


pointing out that these lines might assist either in 
further confirming or disproving the supposed con- 
nexion between terrestrial temperature and terres- 


‘On the Plasticity of Ice,’ by Mr. James Thom- 
Mr. Thomson commenced by stating that to 
Prof. James Forbes is to be attributed the disco- 
very that the motion of glaciers down their valleys 
depends on a plastic or viscous quality of the ice. 
He (Mr. Thomson) had formed a theory to explain 
the nature of this plasticity, and the manner in 


He had been led to his specu- 


lations on this subject from a previous theoretical 
deduction at which he had arrived, namely, that 
the freezing point of water, or the melting point of 
ice, must vary with the pressure to which the water 
or the ice is subjected, the temperature of the 
freezing point being lowered as the pressure is in- 
creased. His theory on that matter led to the 
conclusion that the lowering of the freezing point 
for one additional atmosphere of pressure must be 
0:0075° centigrade, and that the lowering of the 
freezing point corresponding to other pressures must 
be proportional to the additional pressure above one 
The phenomena which he thus pre- 
dicted, in anticipation of direct observations, were 
afterwards fully established by experiments made 
by his brother, Prof. William Thomson, of which an 
account was published in the ‘Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh for Feb. 1850.’— 
Having thus laid down as a basis the principle of 
the lowering of the freezing point of water by 
pressure, Mr. Thomson proceeded to offer his ex- 
planation, derived from it, of the plasticity of ice 
at the freezing point, as follows :—If to a mass of 
ice at 0° centigrade, which may be supposed, for 
the present, to be slightly porous, and to contain 
small quantities of liquid water diffused through 
its substance, forces tending to change its form be 
applied, whatever portions of it may thereby be 
subjected to compression will instantly have their 
melting point lowered so as to be below their exist- 
ing temperature of 0° centigrade. Melting of those 
portions will therefore set in throughout their sub- 
stance, and this will be accompanied by a fall of 


on account of the cold evolved 


The liquefied portions being 
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subjected to squeezing of the compressed mass in 
which they originate, will spread themselves oy 
through the pores of the general mass, by dispersion 
from the regions of greatest to those of least fluid 
pressure, ‘Thus, the fluid pressure is relieved jy 
those portions in which the compression and lique. 
faction of the ice had set in, accompanied by the 
lowering of temperature. On the removal of this 
cause of liquidity, the fluid pressure, namely, the 
cold, which had been evolved in the compressed 
parts of the ice and water, freezes the water again in 
new positions, and thus a change of form, or plastic 
yielding of the mass of ice to the applied pressures, 
has occurred. The newly-formed ice is at first free 
from the stress of the applied forces, but the yield. 
ing of one part always leaves some other partex. 
posed to the pressure, and that part, in its tum, 
melts and falls in temperature ; and, on the whole, 
a continual succession goes on, of pressures being 
applied to particular parts—liquefaction occurri 
in those parts accompanied by evolution of cold,— 
dispersion of the water so produced in such direc. 
tions as will relieve its pressure,—and re-congelation, 
by the cold previously evolved, of the water on its 
being relieved from this pressure. The cycle of 
operations then begins again, for the parts re-con- 
gealed, after having been melted, must, in their 
turn, through the yielding of other parts, receive 
pressures from the applied forces, thereby to be 
again liquefied, and to proceed through successive 
operations as before. The succession of these pro- 
cesses must continue as long as the external forces 
tending to change of form remain applied to the 
mass of porous ice permeated by minute quantities 
of liquid water. The ice is thus shown to be in- 
capable of opposing a permanent resistance to the 
pressures, and to be subjected to gradual changes 
of form while they act on it ; or, in other words, it 
has been shown to be possessed of the quality of 
plasticity. In the foregoing, I have supposed the 
ice under consideration to be porous, and to contain 
small quantities of liquid water diffused through 
its substance. Porosity and permeation by liquid 
water are generally understood, from the results of 
observations, and from numerous other reasons, to 
be normal conditions of glacier ice. Itis not, how- 
ever, necessary for the purposes of my explanation 
of the plasticity of ice at the freezing point, that 
the ice should be, at the outset, in this condition; 
for, even if we commence with the consideration 
of a mass of ice perfectly free from porosity, and 
free from particles of liquid water diffused through 
its substance, and if we suppose it to be kept in an 
atmosphere at or above 0° centigrade, then, a 
soon as pressure is applied to it, pores occupied by 
liquid water must instantly be formed in the com- 
pressed parts, in accordance with the fundamental 
principle of the explanation which I have proposed 
—the lowering, namely, of the freezing or melting 
point by pressure, and the cognate fact, that ice 
cannot exist at 0° centigrade under a pressure ex- 
ceeding that of the atmosphere. I would further 
wish to make it distinctly understood, that no part 
of the ice, even if supposed at the outset to be 
solid, or free from porosity, can resist being per- 
meated by the water squeezed against it from such 
parts as may be directly subjected to the pressure; 
because, the very fact of that water being forced 
against any portions of the ice supposed to be solid, 
will instantly subject them to pressure, and so will 
cause melting to set in throughout their substance, 
thereby reducing them immediately to the porous 
condition. Thus it is a matter of indifference, a 
to whether we commence with the supposition of 
a mass of porous or of solid ice. Mr. Thomson 
then referred to an experiment made by Prof. 
Christie, late Secretary to the Royal Society, show- 
ing the plasticity of ice in small hand specimens, 
and also to more recent experiments by Prof. 
Tyndall to the same effect, and very interesting on 
account of the striking way in which they exhibit 
the phenomena. He also stated that another very 
important quality of ice was brought forward by 
Faraday in 1850. It was that two pieces of moist 
ice will consolidate into one on being laid in contact 
with one another, even in hot weather. The theory 































































































he had just propounded, he said, afforded a cleat 
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explanation of this fact as follows :—The two pieces 
of ice, on being pressed together at their point of 
contact, will at that place, in virtue of the pressure, 
be in part liquefied and reduced in temperature, and 
the cold evolved in their liquefaction will cause some 
of the liquid film intervening between the two 
masses to freeze. It is thus evident, he added, 
that by continued pressure fragmentary masses of 
ice may be moulded into a continuous mass ; and a 
sufficient reason is afforded for the reunion, found 
to occur in glaciers, of the fragments resulting from 
an ice cascade, and for the mending of the cre- 
yasses or deep fissures which result occasionally 
from their motion along their uneven beds. 

‘On some Phenomena in connexion with Molten 
Materials,’ by Mr. James Nasmyth. The author 
stated, on introducing the subject to the notice of 
the section, that his object for so doing was to di- 
rect the attention of scientific men to a class of 
facts, which, although in their main features they 
might be familiar to practical men, yet appeared 
to have escaped the attention of those more accus- 
tomed to scientific research. The great fact to 
which he desired to call attention is comprised in 
the following general proposition, namely : That all 
substances in a molten condition are specifically 
heavier than the same substances in their unmolten 
state. Hitherto water was supposed to be a sin- 
gular and special exception to the ordinary law, 
namely, that as substances were elevated in tem- 
perature they became specifically lighter—that is 
to say, water at temperature 32°, on being heated, 
does, on its progress towards 40°, instead of becom- 
ing lighter, actually increase in density until it 
arrives at temperature 40°, beyond which, if we 
continue to elevate the temperature, its density 
progressively decreases. From the facts which 
Mr. Nasmyth brought forward, it appears that 
water is not a special and singular exception in this 
respect, but that, on the contrary, the phenomena 
in relation to change of density, when near the 
point of soliditication, is shared with every sub- 
stance with which we are at all familiar, in a mol- 
ten condition ; so entirely so, that Mr. Nasmyth 
felt himself warranted in propounding as a general 
law the one previously stated by him, namely, that 
in every instance which he is acquainted with, a 
molten substance is more dense, or specifically hea- 
vier, than the same substance in its unmolten state. 
It is for this reason, that if we throw a piece of 
solid lead into a pot of melted lead, the solid metal 
will float in the fluid metal. Mr. Nasmyth stated 
that he found that this fact of the floating of 
the unmolten substance in the molten, holds with 
every substance on which he has tested the fact— 
upon such, for instance, as iron, silver, copper, tin, 
lead, zinc, antimony, bismuth, glass, pitch, wax, 
tallow, &c. He further stated, that the law holds 
with equal integrity in respect to alloys, or com- 
binations of various meltable substances. Also, 
that the normal condition, as to density, is resumed 
in most substances a little on the molten side of 
solidification, and, in a few cases, the resumption 
of the normal condition occurs during the act of 
solidification. Mr. Nasmyth stated, that he con- 
sidered this subject as well worthy of the attention 
of geologists, who might find in it a key to the expla- 
nation of many eruptive or upheaving phenomena 
of the earth’s crust ; namely, that on the approach 
to the point of solidification, molten mineral sub- 
stances below the crust of the earth must, in ac- 
cordance with the before-stated law, expand, and 
tend to elevate or burst up the solid crust, and also 
express upwards through the cracked surfacestreams, 
more or less fluid, of those substances which we 
know to have originally been in that condition. 
Mr. N. stated that the aspect of the lunar surface, 
as revealed to us by powerful telescopes, appeared 
to yield a striking confirmation of the above remark. 
He concluded by expressing a hope that the facts 
which he had brought forward might receive that 
careful attention which their importance appeared 
to him to entitle them to. 

‘On the Direction of Gravity at the Earth’s 
Surface,’ by Professor Hennessy. For all practi- 

al purposes the direction of gravity was con- 
sidered perpendicular to the earth’s surface, and a 


similar assumption was often made in writings 
claiming a high degree of scientific accuracy. This 

arose from defining the earth’s surface as the sur- 

face of equilibrium of the waters. If the earth 

were stripped of its fluid covering, the irregular 

surface so laid bare might be intersected by a sur- 

face so placed that the volume of all the eminences 

rising above it would be equal to the volume of all 

the depressions. With the data at present pos- 

sessed it would be nearly possible to have the mean 

surface. They were not in a position to say how 

far it approached or differed from a surface of 
equilibrium; or, in other words, they could not 
assume that gravity was rigorously perpendicular 
to such a surface. Actual observation showed 
that in many places it was not so, and this non- 
perpendicularity was generally referred to irregu- 

larities of surface. If, as everything led them to 
believe, the earth was originally in a state of fusion 
from heat, all the strata of equal density of the 
fluid mass would be surfaces of equilibrium. Fol- 
lowing out the theory, the paper went on to show 
that if it could be ascertained what was the form of 
the outer surface of the earth’s solidified crust, and 
the distribution of the water over it, they might 
be able to determine whether changes of internal 
structure took place within the earth subsequent 
to the formation of that crust. Observations 
showed that such internal changes had taken 
place, and consequently that the direction of 
gravity might have changed. 

‘On some General Propositions connected with 
the Theory of Attractions,’ by the Rev. Prof. 
Jellett. He showed that the attraction of a body 
whose particles act with a force varying inversely, 
as any odd power of the distance, may be easily 
deduced from that of a body having the same form 
and quantity of matter, the law of attraction being 
the inverse first power of the distance. He showed 
further that, while a knowledge of the attraction of 
a body whose particles act according to the law of 
nature, that is to say, the inverse square of the dis- 
tance, gives us no information as to any other law 
(at least in this method), the knowledge of the 
attraction for the inverse fourth power gives it for 
every higher inverse power. From these theorems 
he proved that there is no law of force capable of 
being represented by a series of inverse powers 
of the distance, except the law of Nature, for which 
a body will attract as if its mass were concentrated 
at a fixed point. He showed also that there is no 
law of force capable of being represented by a finite 
series of inverse powers of the distance, except the 
law of Nature, for which a shell of any form will 
exercise no attraction on a point within it. If, 
then, the particles of the electrical fluid acted on 
each other according to any such law, except that 
of Nature, free electricity, instead of residing, as it 
does, entirely on the surface, would be dispersed 
through the entire of the charged body. These 
theorems have been hitherto (so far as the author 
is aware) known only for a spherical surface. 
After alluding to a well-known theorem of Chasles, 
he stated, as a generalization, that if any two 
bodies have one external equilibrium surface com- 
mon, their attractions at any point of external space 
will be in the same direction and proportional to 
the masses of the bodies, the law of force being that 
of Nature, 

‘On a Telescope Speculum of Silvered Glass,’ 
by M. Léon Foucault. The astronomical refrac- 
tor compared with the reflecting telescope of the 
same dimensions, has always had the advantage of 
giving more light ; the pencil of rays which fall 
on the object-glass pass through it for the most 
part, and are employed almost entirely in the 
formation of the image at the focus ; while, on the 
metal mirror a part only of the light is reflected in 
a converging pencil, which loses still more by a 
second reflexion being brought back towards the 
observer. However, as the reflecting telescope is 
essentially free from aberration of refrangibility, as 
the purity of its images depends only on the per- 
fection of a single surface, as with regard to focal 
length it possesses a greater diameter than the re- 
fracting telescope, and thus partly regains the light 
wasted by reflexions—some observers continue to 











give it the preference, chiefly in England, over the 

refracting telescope for the examination of celestial 

objects. It is certain that at this moment, and 

despite the multiplied improvements in the manu- 

facture of large glasses, the most powerful instru- 

ment directed towards the heavens is a telescope 

with a metal speculum. The telescope of Lord 

Rosse is six feet English in diameter, and its focal 

distance is fifty-five feet. Possibly the reflecting 
instruments would have gained the superiority 

could the metal take as durable a polish—could it 

be as well worked as the glass, and were it not 
heavier. Placing thus in parallelism the two sorts 

of instruments, and discussing their respective 

qualities and defects, I finished by conceiving that 
the telescope with a glass would possess every ad- 
vantage, if the mirror being once shaped and polished 
we could communicate to it the metallic brilliancy, 

in order to obtain from it images as luminous as 
those of the refracting telescopes. This thought, 

which at first appeared a fiction of imagination, was 
soon converted into a satisfactory reality. The 
glass being cut by an experienced optician, and 

thoroughly polished, is ready to be covered by Dray- 
ton’s process with a very thin uniform coating of 
silver. This metallic coating, which when taken out 
of the bath in which it is formed is dull and dark, 

is easily brightened by rubbing with a skin lightly 
tinged with oxide of iron, and acquires in a short 
time a very brilliant lustre. By this operation the 
surface of the glass is wholly of metal, and becomes 
vividly reflective, not exhibiting under severest 
tests the slightest alteration in form. To procure 
a disc of glass with concave surface perfectly 
finished, I applied to Mr. Secretan, who had the 
kindness to provide for me a clever workman, On 
the other hand, to be able to obtain a deposit of 
silver, I had recourse to the owners of the English 
patent, M. Power and M. Robert, who actually 
work the process in France, and who furnished me 
with the silvery solution, giving at the same time 
the fullest instructions as to how I might soonest 
succeed. My mirror being silvered, and having 
acquired a polish of steel, I formed a telescope of 
it of ten centimetres diameter and fifty centimetres 
focal length. This little instrument supports well 
the eye-glass, which magnifies 260 times, and com- 
pared with the reflecting telescope of one mitre, 
gives a very sensibly superior effect. Wishing to 
learn the proportion of light usefully reflected by 
the layer of silver deposited on the glass, and after- 
wards polished, or, at least, to compare the inten- 
sity of a pencil of rays reflected by a surface thus 
prepared with that of one transmitted by an equal 
surface from the object-glass of a refracting tele- 
scope, I accomplished the matter without diffi- 
culty by means of a photometer with divisions, 
which I had employed on another occasion. The 
result of this operation insures a decided advantage 
to the new telescope. The pencil of rays reflected 
on the silvered glass is equal to 90 per cent. of 
those transmitted through an object-glass of four 
partial reflections; so that the new instrument 
avails itself of the overplus of light, which, on ac- 
count of the greater diameter of the mirror, con- 
curs efficiently to the formation of the focal image. 
Diameters equal, the telescope with glass is by one- 
half shorter than the other instrument,—with equal 
lengths, it bears a double diameter, and collects 
three and a half times more light. Considered ia 
another point of view, the new combination is dis- 
tinguished in this, that it produces all its effect 
without the concurrence of those numerous con- 
ditions required to obtain a certain degree of per- 
fection in any instrument, whether reflecting or 
refracting telescope. The reflecting telescope, 
above all, requires that the constructor of it, at one 
and the same time, pay particular attention te the 
homogeneity of the two sorts of glass which form 
the object-glass, their refracting and dispersive 
powers, the combination of curves, the centerage 
and the execution of four spherical surfaces. In 
the new telescope, on the contrary, the glass, serv- 
ing not as a middle refractor, but only to support 
a very thin layer of metal, the homogeneity of the 
mass is by no means required, and the most ordi- 
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affords a concave surface, which when silvered and 
polished furnishes of itself and by reflexion excel- 
lent images, There is one strong objection to the 
metal mirrors—it is, that they become oxidized in 
time, and are tarnished by contact with the air. 
Eight months I have silvered mirrors, which have 
not yet undergone any sensible alteration. Will 
they preserve this state of perfection a still longer 
time? The experiment has not been sufficiently 
prolonged to decide one way or the other ; but even 
should the lustre of the mirror become weaker, 
there is no difficulty in recurring to the same means 
for re-establishing it, by which it had been at first 
obtained. In fine, should the depth of the silver 
be altered, the operation of depositing it is so easy 
and prompt, that it can easily be repeated. To re- 
sume, the new instrument compared with the re- 
fracting telescopes gives, at much less cost, more 
light, more distinctness, and is free, like the reflect- 
ing telescope, from all aberration of refrangibility. 





Roya Institution. — Feb. 27th. —H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, K.G., D.C.L., F.R.S., Vice- 
Patron, in the chair. Professor Faraday, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., ‘On the Conservation of Force’ —con- 
tinued. When we occupy ourselves with the dual 
forms of power, electrici:y and magnetism, we find 
great latitude of assumption: and necessarily so, 
for the powers become more and more complicated 
in their conditions. But still there is no apparent 
desire to let loose the force of the principle of con- 
servation, even in those cases where the appear- 
ance and disappearance of force may seem most 
evident and striking. Electricity appears when 
there is consumption of no other force than that re- 
quired for friction ; we do not know how, but we 
search to know, not being willing to admit that the 
electric force can arise out of nothing. The two 
electricities are developed in equal proportions ; and 
having appeared, we may dispose variously of the 
influence of one upon successive portions of the 
other, causing many changes in relation, yet never 
able to make the sum of the force of one kind in 
the least degree exceed or come short of the sum of 
the other. In that necessity of equality, we see 
another direct proof of the conservation of force, in 
the midst of a thousand changes that require to be 
developed in their principles before we can consider 
this part of science as even moderately known to 
us. One assumption with regard to electricity is, 
that there is an electric fluid rendered evident by 
excitement in plus and minus proportions. 
Another assumption is, that there are two fluids of 
electricity, each particle of each repelling all parti- 
cles like itself, and attracting all particles of the 
other kind always, and with a force proportionate 
to the inverse square of the distance, being so far 
analogous to the definition of gravity. This hypo- 
thesis is antagonistic to the law of the conservation 
of force, and open to all the objections that have 
been, or may be, made against the ordinary defini- 
tion of gravity. Another assumption is, that each 
particle of the two electricities has a given amount 
of power, and can only attract contrary particles 
with the sum of that amount, acting upon each of 
two with only half the power it could in like circum- 
stances exert upon one. But various as are the 
assumptions, the conservation of force (though 
wanting in the second) is, I think, intended to be 
included in all. I might repeat the same observa- 
tions nearly in regard to magnetism,—whether it 
be assumed as a fluid, or two fluids or electric 
currents,—whether the external action be supposed 
to be action at a distance, or dependent on an ex- 
ternal condition and lines of force—still all are in- 
tended to admit the conservation of power as a 
principle to which the phenomena are subject. The 
principles of physical knowledge are now so far de- 
veloped as to enable us not merely to define or 
describe the known, but to state reasonable expecta- 
tions regarding the wnknown ; and I think the 
principle of the conservation of force may greatly 
aid experimental philosophers in that duty to 
science which consists in the enunciation of pro- 
blems to be solved. It will lead us, in any case 
where the force remaining unchanged in form is 
altered in direction only, to look for the new dispo- 





sition of the force ; as in the cases of magnetism, 
static clectricity, and perhaps gravity, and to ascer- 
tain that as a whole it remains unchanged in 
amount :—or, if the original force disappear, either 
altogether or in part, it will lead us to look for the 
new condition or form of force which should result, 
and to develope its equivalency to the force that 
has disappeared. Likewise, when force is de- 
veloped, it will cause us to consider the previously 
existing equivalent to the force so appearing ; and 
many such cases there are in chemical action. 
When force disappears, as in the electric or mag- 
netic induction after more or less discharge, or that 
of gravity with an increasing distance ; it will sug- 
gest a research as to whether the equivalent change 
is one within the apparently acting bodies, or one 
external (in part) to them. It will also raise up 
inquiry as to the nature of the internal or external 
state, both before the change and after. If sup- 
posed to be external, it will suggest the necessity 
of a physical process, by which the power is com- 
municated from body to body ; and in the case of 
external action, will lead to the inquiry whether, 
in any case, there can be truly action at a distance, 
or whether the ether, or some other medium, is not 
necessarily present. We are not permitted as yet 
to see the nature of the source of physical power, 
but we are allowed to see much of the consistency 
existing amongst the various forms in which it is 
presented tous. Thus if, in static electricity, we 
consider an act of induction, we can perceive the 
consistency of all other like acts of induction with 
it. If we then take an electric current, and com- 
pare it with this inductive effect, we see their rela- 
tion and consistency. In the same manner we 
have arrived at a knowledge of the consistency of 
magnetism with electricity, and also of chemical 
action and of heat with all the former; and if we 
see not the consistency between gravitation with 
any of these forms of force, I am strongly of the 
mind that it is because of our ignorance only. 
How imperfect would our idea of an electric current 
now be, if we were to leave out of sight its origin, 
its static and dynamic induction, its magnetic in- 
fluence, its chemical and heating effects? or our 
idea of any one of these results, if we left 
any of the others unregarded ? That there should 
be a power of gravitation existing by itself, having 
no relation to the other natural powers, and no 
respect to the law of the conservation of force, 
is as little likely as that there should be a 
principle of levity as well as of gravity. Gravity 
may be only the residual part of the other forces 
of nature, as Mossotti has tried to show ; but that 
it should fall out from the law of all other force, 
and should be outside the reach either of further 
experiment or philosophical conclusions, is not pro- 
bable. So we must strive to learn more of this 
outstanding power, and endeavour to avoid any 
definition of it which is incompatible with the prin- 
ciples of force generally, for all the phenomena of 
nature lead us to believe that the great and govern- 
ing law is one. I would much rather incline to 
believe, that bodies affecting each other by gravita- 
tion act by lines of force of definite amount (some- 
what in the manner of magnetic or electric induction, 
though without polarity), or by an ether pervading 
all parts of space, than admit that the conservation 
of force could be dispensed with. It may be sup- 
posed, that one who has little or no mathematical 
knowledge should hardly assume a right to judge 
of the generality and force of a principle such as 
that which forms the subject of these remarks. 
My apology is this: I do not perceive that a 
mathematical mind, simply as such, has any ad- 
vantage over an equally acute mind not mathe- 
matical, in perceiving the nature and power of 
« natural principle of action. It cannot of itself 
introduce the knowledge of any new principle. 
Dealing with any and every amount of static elec- 
tricity, the mathematical mind can, and has 
balanced and adjusted them with wonderful advan- 
tage, and has foretold results which the experi- 
mentalist can do no more than verify. But it 
could not discover dynamic-electricity, nor electro- 
magnetism, nor magneto-electricity, or even sug- 





gest them ; though when once discovered by the 





——s 
experimentalist, it can take them up with extreme 
facility. So in respect of the force of gravitation, 

it has calculated the results of the power in such g 

wonderful manner as to trace the known planets 
though their courses and perturbations, and in g 
dving has discovered a planet before unknown ; but 
there may be results of the gravitating force of 
other kinds than attraction inversely as the square 
of the distance, of which it knows nothing, can dig. 
cover nothing, and can neither assert nor den 

their possibility or occurrence. Under these cir. 
cumstances, a principle, which may be accepted as 
equally strict with mathematical knowledge, con. 
prehensible without it, applicable by all in their 
philosophical logic, whatever form that may take, 
and, above all, suggestive, encouraging, and instruc. 
tive to the mind of the experimentalist, should be 
the more earnestly employed and the more fre. 
quently resorted to when we are labouring either 
to discover new regions of science, or to map out 
and develop those which are known into one har. 
monious whole; and if in such strivings we, 
whilst applying the principle of conservation, see 
but imperfectly, still we should endeavour to see, 
for even an obscure and distorted vision is better 
than none. Let us, if we can, discover a new thing 
in any shape ; the true appearance and character 
will be easily developed afterwards. Some are 
much surprised that I should, as they think, ven- 
ture to oppose the conclusions of Newton : but here 
there is a mistake. I do not oppose Newton on 
any point; it is rather those who sustain the 
idea of action at a distance, that contradict him, 
Doubtful as I ought to be of myself, I am certainly 
very glad to feel that my convictions are in accord- 
ance with his conclusions. At the same time, 
those who occupy themselves with such matters 
ought not to depend altogether upon authority, but 
should find reason within themselves, after careful 
thought and consideration, to use and abide by 
their own judgment. Newton himself, whilst re- 
ferring to those who were judging his views, speaks 
of such as are competent to form an opinion in such 
matters, and makes a strong distinction between 
them and those who were incompetent for the case. 
Bat after all, the principle of the conservation of 
force may by some be denied. Well, then, if it be 
unfounded even in its application to the smallest 
part of the science of force, the proof must be 
within our reach, for all physical science is so. In 
that case, discoveries as large or larger than any 
yet made may be anticipated. I do not resist the 
search for them, for no one can do harm, but only 
good, who works with an earnest and truthful 
spirit in such a direction. But let us not admit 
the destruction or creation of force without clear 
and constant proof. Just as the chemist owes all 
the perfection of his science to his dependence on 
the certainty of gravitation applied by the balance, 
so may the physical philosopher expect to find the 
greatest security and the utmost aid in the prin- 
ciple of the conservation of force. All that we 
have that is good and safe, as the steam-engine, 
the electric telegraph, &c., witness- to that prin- 
ciple,—it would require a perpetual motion, a fire 
without heat, heat without a source, action without 
reaction, cause without effect, or effect without. a 
cause, to displace it from its rank as a law % 
nature. 





To CorREsPonDENTS.—R.S.; T.C.D. 3 J. ; F.R.S.—received. 





(ApveRTIsemeNT.J—AN ATLAS GRATIS WITH THE DIS- 
PATCH.—On and after Sunday, October 4th, 1857, each Copy of 
the Dispatch will be accompanied with a Coloured Map. a Chart, 
or the Plan ofa Principal Town, so as to furnish to each Sub criber, 
Grati:,a most Comprehensive, Complete, and useful Atlas. The 
size of the Engravings will be that of one page of the Newspaper. 
Six Maps and two Plans, in each year, wili be of double the size. 
It is hoped, in the course of a short time, that the Dispatch Atlas 
will contain more names and positions of places than any other 
English publication of the kind. The counties will be given 
separately, and, where large, divided. Within the first four 
months, India will be more accurately and completely delineated, 
in a Series of Nine Maps, than in any British Atlas. The names 
of the artists will be the best guarantee for perfect accuracy. 
The ergravings will be in the highest state of art, involving 4 
cost of Many Thousands of Pounds. Mechanics’ Institutes, Edu- 
cational Establishments, Hotels, Reading-rooms and Coffee- 
houses, will, in possessing the Dispatch Atlas, be supplied with @ 
daily want. The Dispatch Atlas will be orwarded g atis with 
the Paper at the usual price—6d. per copy, or 6d. stamped. The 
Friday Evening Edition may be received in the most distant 
parts ofthe Kingdom on Saturday morning,—Ofiice, 139, Fleet 
Street, London, 
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PROPOSED NEW WORK BY 
PROFESSOR HARVEY. 





To be published Monthly, ana completed in Fifty Parts, 
uniform with the ‘ Phycologia Britannica’ of the same 
Author; each Part to contain Six Coloured Plates and as 
many pages of Letter-press, at 3s. per Part, royal 8vo, 


PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA; 
FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
AUSTRALIAN SEAWEEDS. 


By W. H. HARVEY, M.D., M.R.ILA. 
Professor of Botany in the University of Dublin, 





An Illustrated Work on the Marine Botany of Australia, 
on the plan of the ‘ Phycologia Britannica,’ will, it is thought, 
be acceptable to Algologists generally, and especially to 
those who possess a share of the Duplicate Specimens of 
Australian Alge distributed by Professor Harvey. Materials 
amply sufficient for a much more extensive work than that 
now contemplated have been collected in Dr. Harvey’s recent 
tour; but probably a sufficient illustration of the subject 
may be given by publishing a selection of Three Hundred of 
the more characteristic and remarkable species. This num- 
ber will allow for the full illustration of all the Genera, and 
of the principal sub-types comprised within each Genus, 


At the conclusion of the work a short Introduction and 
Systematic Synopsis will be given, and such other undescribed 
Australian Species as are known to the Author, but have 
not been figured in the work, will be briefly described,— 
thus combining the plan of Dr. Harvey’s ‘ Nereis’ with 
that of his ‘ Phycologia.’ 





Botanists and Collectors of Exotic Algw desirous of giving 
encouragement to the production of this important work, 
are solicited to forward their names to the Author, Pro- 
resson Harvey, Trinity College, Dublin, or to the Pub- 
lisher, Lovett ReExve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, as early as possible, as no advancement can be 
made in preparing the materials,—the valuable result of a 
voyage of research in the southern hemisphere of more than 
three years’ duration,— until a List is formed of from 
Eighty to a Hundred Subscribers. 





Lovett REEVE, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


JOURNAL OF ARCHAOLOGY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Hotamieal Works 
DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL 
GARDENS, KEW. 





I. 
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